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no less than twenty-six children, six girls and 
twenty boys. • To save the trouble of invent- 
ing names for so many, their parents simply 
called them by the letters of the Alphabet : thus 
the girls were A, E, I, O, U, and Y ; and the 
boys B, C, D, F, G, H, and so on. By these 
names they were known all over the kingdom, 
though B was so like R that they were often 
mistaken for each other. J, too, was very slim 
and elegant for a boy, and if you did not look 
at his dress you might have supposed him to 
be his twin sister I. M and W were easily distin- 
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A large and happy nursery. 



guished from the rest, because they were much 
fatter. F's voice was very like V's, but their faces 
were quite different. In the same way, when B 
and P had a cold in their heads, you could not 
have told which was speaking. 

They were all very good children except one, 
whom we are going to talk about presently. There 
never was a family so kind to each other. When 
H lost himself or fell down, as he often did, the rest 
all ran to help this weak little fellow. When R got 
into a scrape, as he sometimes did, his brothers and 
sisters would come and beg that they might be 
punished instead of him, especially W, who was his 
chief crony, and used to do some of his hard exer- 
cises for him. If C and K, who did not always 
agree, began to fight, their brothers always tried 
to separate them. And when O cried, as she was 
fond of doing, her sisters did all they could to 
comfort her. They were always either at their 
lessons or playing together, and their favourite 
game was spelling. It was very pretty to see them 
running into rows, so as to make up such words as 




The black sheep of the family. 
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lave, beauty, hope, joy, jam, wisdom, and so forth. 
They did not care to have any other playmates, 
but sometimes they wished there had been two 
P's among them, for then they would have been 
able to spell happy* which was what they all felt 
from morning to night. 

All ? No, there was one who was not good, 
nor happy either, and that was crooked Z, who, 
being the youngest, had been spoiled, and had 
turned out selfish and ill-tempered. From the 
time that he was able to think, he seemed 
discontented with everything, though he was 
petted by everybody, and had not nearly so much 
to do as the rest. He wanted to be grown up, 
and have plenty of money, as his papa had, and be 
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able to eat as much bread-and-honey as he pleased, 
like his mamma. He was angry because he was 
crooked and ugly, and because he could not play 
at spelling so well as his sister E, who was the 
most active of all in these games, and the greatest 
favourite with everybody. He made himself very 
unhappy by thinking that he was the youngest, 
and by envying his eldest brother B, who would 
become King in good time after their father. He 
should have taken a lesson from his sister Y, the 
next above him in age, who was always very 
happy, and whose little Grecian nose was poked 
into everything merry and lively which went on ; 
indeed, she was such a romp, that people some- 
times said she was more like a boy than a girl. 
But no— poor Z took no pleasure except in being 
miserable, and he grew to hate his brothers and 
sisters because they were not so miserable as 
himself. Then a dreadful thought came into his 
mind. If he could but get rid of all the rest, he 
would be left the only child, and the kingdom 
would all belong to him when his father died. 
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Now it must be known that each of the 
princes and princesses had sixpence a week 
given to His or Her Royal Highness for pocket- 
money. Most of them used to club their money 
together to have jam at tea, or put their six- 
pences in the savings' bank to buy a present 
for the King and Queen on their birthdays ; 
but Z was very greedy, and generally went 
at once to spend his sixpence at a sweet-shop 
near the palace, kept by an ugly old woman 
who had lately come to live there. This old 
woman was really a very wicked and powerful 
witch, who hated all the men and women in the 
world, and especially the children, to whom it was 
her greatest pleasure to sell a sort of poisoned 
toffee that always made them ill. But she 
rather liked Z, because he did not like other 
people, and would let him have two ounces of 
barley sugar for three halfpence. So he used to 
sit in her shop for hours, making himself sick, and 
telling her how much he envied his brothers and 
sisters. 
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8 Make me king, you wicked witch, 

" Would you really like to get rid of them ? " 
said she, one day, when he was talking in this 
style. 




" Of course," said Z. " Shouldn't I be a King 
and have whatever I pleased, if the rest were out 
of the way ? " 
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" Ugh ! ugh ! ugh ! " grunted the witch. It 
was her way of laughing for joy, to find that there 
was some one in the world almost as wicked as 
herself. " Now, what will you give me if I help 
you to get them out of the way ? " 
* " Give you ? — oh ! Til give you anything I can. 
I'll give you my sixpence next Saturday, and when 
I am King, I will make you a duchess." 

" Ugh ! ugh ! — a nice duchess I should make ! 
But bring the sixpence, and we will see." 

So, next Saturday, as soon as the lessons were 
over, Z got his pocket-money, and ran down to 
the old woman's shop, eager to make the bargain 
she had proposed to him. 

" Ugh ! ugh ! " she chuckled, ringing the six- 
pence on the counter to see that it was a good 
one. "That's right— that's right, my dear; you 
shall be the King yet. You have only to mix this 
meal with some of their food, and your brothers 
and sisters will all turn into blackbirds, and never 
trouble you any more." With that she brought 
out a small bag of rye-meal, and filled Z's pocket 
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io What naughty Z did on the sly 

with it, and he ran back to the palace as fast as 
his long legs would carry him. 

When he got back it was not yet dinner-time, 
for the children at fashionable palaces dine so late 
as two o'clock often. Z went into the kitchen 




and looked about him, which he could easily do, 
as the cook had gone out to the poultry yard for 
a moment to fetch an egg or two to put into the 
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pudding. She had left the pot boiling on the fire, 
and, before she came back, Z emptied the rye- 
meal out of his pocket into it, and stole away 
without being seen. And when the cook came 
back and went on stirring the pudding, she little 
knew what mischief she was helping to do. 

Ding, dong! Ding, dong! went the dinner- 
bell, and all the Royal children came flocking 
into the nursery, where their old nurse, Dame 
Etcetera, had already laid the table, and set out 
the silver spoons and forks and mugs, given to 
each of the princes and princesses by their fairy 
godmothers. Their dinner was plain, though 
good ; the King did not like his children to grow 
up too fond of eating. First, they had roast 
mutton, with potatoes and cabbage ; and any one 
who didn't clear up his plate, fat and all, was not 
allowed to have any pudding. It was a capital 
pudding that day — flour and eggs and milk and 
raisins and lemon-peel, — and the children began 
to clap their hands when they saw it, all except 
the biggest ones, who were too dignified and 




12 The wicked spell is now at work, 

pretended not to care. Each of them was helped 
in order — first the young princesses, beginning 
with the eldest, then the princes, — and before 
long the clattering of spoons up and down the 
long nursery-table told that the pudding would 
soon be disposed of. Only little Y stole up to 
old Etcetera, and whispered, — 




" Nurse, dear, I have eaten enough : may I take 
my pudding to some poor person ? I have seen 
some to-day, looking, oh ! so miserable"." 
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" That's a kind-hearted little darling ! " said 
Dame Etcetera, giving her a kiss. " Run off with 
you, and be sure to be back in time for tea." 

So Y got her little straw hat, ornamented with 
pheasants feathers to show that she was a 
princess, and slipped out of the palace, leaving 
her brothers and sisters to the enjoyment of their 
pudding. 

And they did enjoy it — all but sulky Z, who 
sat playing with his spoon and looking as if 
nothing was good enough for him. Nurse 
Etcetera, who little suspected the truth, thought 
he was only in one of his usual tantrums, and 
spoke sharply to him. 

" Come, eat your pudding, your Royal High- 
ness ! " 

" I don't like it," said Z, beginning to whimper. 

"If you don't eat it at once, it shall be set 
aside, and given you for your tea." 

Z cried and sulked ; but that was no good. 
The Royal Family had been brought up to do as 
they were bid, and he knew he should have to 




14 Out they ran and away they flew, 



eat his pudding sooner or later. However, he 
thought it would not matter, since, if any harm 
happened to him as well as his brothers and 
sisters, he could go to his friend the witch and 
have it set right. So he finished his plate of 
pudding, and they all went into the garden to 
play. 

"Now, what shall we play at?" said X, who 
was very stupid, and never could begin anything. 

" Let us play at ' I spy/ " E was going to say, 
but the words changed in her mouth into " I fly ; " 
and, to the astonishment of all the brothers and 
sisters except Z, they found that their clothes 
had suddenly become feathers, their arms wings, 
their mouths bills, and their feet claws. In one 
minute more, where a crowd of merry children 
had been running about, you could see nothing 
but a flock of four-and-twenty blackbirds, twitter- 
ing and fluttering and scraping, as if to ask one 
another what it all meant. 

Z was not among them. As soon as he felt 
himself changed into a bird, he flew off awkwardly 




And Z became a blackbird too. 
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enough, as fast as his new wings could carry 
him, to the house of the witch. But when he 
arrived there he found nobody but a great ugly 
cockatoo, which flew at him with the most 
horrible screams, and attacked him with its claws. 

Z defended himself as well as 
he could, and when they had 
pecked at each other till both 
of them were tired, they flew 
away, and were never heard of 
again. 

Now this 
cockatoo was 
no other than 
the 
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1 6 No royal family to be seen ! 



ing her wretched appearance, had offered her the 
pudding which she was carrying. The old woman 
never refused anything, and never was grateful for 
anything. Without a word of thanks, she seized 
the plate from Y's hands and began to gobble up 
its contents. But before she had quite finished, 
what was Y's horror and amazement to hear her 
give a dreadful screech, and then to see her 
suddenly changed into a great, ugly bird, which it 
was enough to make any child shudder even to 
look at ! 

The little princess did not wait another moment, 
but ran home as fast as she could to tell her 
brothers and sisters what had happened. But 
when she got to the palace, they were nowhere to 
be seen. She searched out of doors, indoors, 
upstairs, downstairs, in the garden, in the 
shrubbery, in the schoolroom, in the nursery, but 
all in vain. The maid, who was in the garden 
hanging up clothes, helped her to look, and when 
they could see nothing of any of the children, 
they began to feel frightened, and fetched the 




Bad news for the King and Queen ! 1 7 



nurse ; but old Dame Etcetera was no more able 
to find her young charges than they had been. 
Then they went to tell the Queen. She was in 




the parlour eating bread-and-honey ; but when 
she heard what had happened, she hastened to 

i) 
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1 8 All the palace horror-struck. 



the King, who was employed in his favourite 
occupation of counting out his money. He, too, 
was greatly alarmed, and at once counted out 
several bags of half-crowns, which he ordered to 
be offered by public proclamation to any one who 
should bring back his children safe and sound. 
All the police of the kingdom were sent for to aid 
in the search, and before the evening everybody 
within ten miles of the palace was talking of this 
dreadful thing that had happened, and doing his 
best to find the young princes and princesses, 
who were beloved by all the nation. 

But imagine the grief of all in the palace! 
The Queen bitterly reproached herself with eating 
too much bread-and-honey, and not looking after 
her children enough; the King vowed that he 
would give half his treasures to see his sons and 
daughters come back safe and sound. As for poor 
little Y, she did nothing but cry all the evening. 
She was allowed to come down to dinner, and 
without having her hair curled, too ; indeed, her 
mother, after what had happened, would not let 




Tlie boy in buttons is in luck. 
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her only remaining child out of sight for a single 
moment. But none of the Royal Family cared to 
eat, and the dinner was sent down untasted, to 
the great sorrow of the cook, who thought her 
Royal master could not bear up against his trouble, 
if he did not take some food. 



" I must do him some dainty dish for supper," 
said she. " Let me see ! What is he fond of ? " 

At that moment, one of the pages came into the 
kitchen, carrying a cage full of blackbirds. He 
had seen a flock of them twittering at the window 





20 Preparations for a pie. 



of the palace nursery, and had caught them by 
putting salt on their tails, little thinking who they 
were. 

" The very thing ! " cried the cook. " His 
Majesty likes nothing better than a blackbird pie. 
Polly, put the kettle on, and fetch me out the 
rolling-pin." 

Then she proceeded to make the blackbirds — 
four-and-twenty there were of them exactly— into 
a pie, paying no attention to the way in which 
they scratched and hopped about, and looked up 
to her face, trying to let her know that they were 
the young princes and princesses. 

In the meanwhile, messages were arriving every 
five minutes at the palace — cabs, letters, telegrams, 
couriers, but none brought good news. The 
royal children were nowhere to be found, and it 
was supposed that they had all gone to slide and 
fallen into the water. Many persons, however, 
did not believe this, as it was the height of 
summer and there was no ice. Some suggested 
that they had gone out in a boat, but there wasn't 




The dainty dish the King will try. 21 

a boat within twenty miles of the palace. Then, 
again, it was mentioned as likely that they had 
been eaten up by a wild beast, though wild beasts 
were not known in that country, except at the 
Zoological Gardens. Four regiments of infantry, 
two of cavalry, and twenty cannon were sent out 
at once to scour the woods, and nobody in the 
palace would go to bed until something was 
known for certain of the fate of the poor princes 
and princesses. 

At length, in spite of his grief, the King began 
to feel rather hungry, and supper was ordered. 
Among other things, the blackbird pie was put on 
the table, and the Lord High Chamberlain took a 
knife and fork, and set to work cutting it open to 
the sound of slow music, as was the custom at all 
the Royal banquets. And now a most extraor- 
dinary thing happened. 

Four-and-twenty blackbirds popped their heads 
out of the pie-dish, and began to sing so beautifully 
and tenderly, that all present would have been 
delighted, if they had not been too much alarmed. 
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This broke the spells 



The ladies of the court shrieked, the lords stared 
and grasped the hilts of their swords. The King 
and Queen started up in amazement, asking each 
other what this might mean. Only little Y 
recognised the voices of her brothers and sisters, 
and bent over the pie, crying bitterly. 

Then was seen a still more extraordinary 
thing ; the most extraordinary thing that ever 
happened in that country. As fast as Ys tears 
fell on each of the birds their human shape came 
back to them, and soon the whole four-and-twenty 
princes and princesses were flocking round their 
father and mother, and thanking Y for having set 
them free from this terrible enchantment. It was 
Y who had done it, for the tears of love and pity 
are far more powerful than the strongest arts of 
the most wicked witches. 

Now imagine the delight of everybody ; how 
the King and Queen kissed their children a 
thousand times ; how all the royal family sat up to 
supper, and had cake and honey and lemonade ; 
how the bells were rung for joy over the whole 
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And all was well. 




kingdom ; how the soldiers and policemen who 
had taken part in the search were treated to beef 
and beer in the kitchen of the palace ; how it was 
ordered that, in honour of the event, the schoolboys 
and schoolgirls throughout the land should, from 
that day, have three months extra holidays every 
year; how the fortunate page was elevated to 
the peerage under the title of Baron Boots-and- 
Buttons, with a blackbird's tail supported by a 
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24 And now there is no more to tell. 

cage and a salt-box for his coat of arms ; and how 
their young Royal Highnesses grew up without 
any further misfortune, and lived happily all 
the rest of their days ! It is supposed that they 
were the original inventors of " Spelling Bees," 
which should properly be called the Game of the 
Spelling Blackbirds. But crooked Z never more 
came to play among them, and the active and 
obliging S was always called on to take his place 
in the alphabet. 
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HUMPTY-DUMPTY HAD A GREAT FALL. 
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*|PHERE was once a lazy, 
discontented, and trou- 



blesome little boy, whose name I am not quite sure 
about, though I think it must have been Billy, 
Bobby, Freddy, Frankie, Tommy, Teddy, or some 
such name belonging to one or other of my young 
friends. But perhaps we shall get on better with 
our story if we agree to call him Johnny, and let 
the cap be tried on by whomever it may seem 
to fit. 
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A bad beginning to the day. 



This Johnny lived in a humble little cottage in 
the country with his mother, a poor widow who 
found it very difficult to keep herself and her only 
child, though she worked hard from morning till 
night. And Johnny not only helped her very 
little, but was not grateful enough to her for all 
the trouble she took with him. He was always 
grumbling, which is a thing boys never do now-a- 
days unless they are very naughty indeed ; but it 
must be remembered that this boy lived long ago, 
when there were no School Boards or moral stories 
for children. One morning Johnny thought fit to 
sulk and not to take his breakfast, because his 
kind mother would not give him treacle with his 
porridge, and for this good reason, that she had 
none to give him. So he went out of the house 
in a very bad humour, leaving his hot porridge 
and milk untasted, and sat down by the side of a 
well that bubbled out of the earth in front of the 
cottage. 

" Oh dear ! what an unhappy, unfortunate, and 
ill-used boy I am ! " sighed Johnny, as he took a 




He had a wish and found a way. 29 

good long drink of the cool water, not without 
a thought that, after all, his porridge and milk 
would have been better for breakfast. 

Now this well was a well-known stream, as 
funny people used to say in the newspapers of 
that country. It was a wishing-well. The 
country-folks had a tale that any one drinking out 
of it might have whatever he wished for ; and 
some of them believed it, though they never could 
hear of any case in which even the oldest inhabi- 
tant had had his wishes gratified in this way. 
Johnny scarcely believed it, for it is now a long 
time since young people began to be wiser than 
their elders ; but as he drank the water, he thought 
of the magic power which it was said to possess, 
and muttered to himself, — 

"I don't suppose it is true, but perhaps it is 
worth trying. I wish it was true ; I wish it was 
of any use to wish for whatever I wished for, as 
people do in the fairy stories. Wouldn't I just 
wish for all sorts of nice things ! " 

" Would you ? " cried a shrill voice behind him. 
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What do I see? 



Johnny started, turned sharp round, and saw 
a strange sight which made him open his mouth 
and his eyes as wide as they would go. On the 
top of the wall opposite his mother s cottage was 
perched such a funny little fat figure — an old man 
with a hump-back and a long hooked nose, who sat 
cross-legged and rocked himself from side to side, 
grinning from ear to ear, and staring at Johnny as 
if he thought of eating hLn up. 

" Who are you ? " said Johnny in amazement. 
" I never saw you before in all my life." 

" Nor did any one else, my dear, though I dare- 
say you have often heard tell of me. My name is 
Humpty-Dumpty — aren't you glad to see me ? 
Perhaps you don't know what I can do for you, if 



" No, indeed ! " gasped Johnny, quite frightened 
by the way in which this odd old man was grinning 
at him. 

11 Well, you certainly don't know everything," 
chuckled Humpty-Dumpty. " Listen ! I have 
the power to give you whatever you wish for. 



I like ? 




How can this bet 



Nobody else ever had and nobody else ever will. 
These fairy tales are not true, not a word of 
them ! But what I tell you is true ; and if you 
don't believe it, I will soon show you what I can 
do. I have come to help you to all your wishes, 
only take care not to wish for too much, or you 
shall see what you shall see ! " 

Johnny sucked his thumb and didn't know what 
to make of it ; then in his perplexity, he ran back 
into the cottage to tell his mother. But as soon 
as she saw him at the door, she called out, — 

" Be off with you, Johnny, my dear ! Don't 
you see that I am washing the floor ? You and 
your dirty boots must stay outside till I have done." 

So Johnny turned back, pouting, and grumbling 
out as usual that he was very ill-treated. 

" Mother always wants to turn me out of the 
house when I wish to go in, and she wishes me to 
stay in whenever I want to go out. It's very 
hard ! I wish I was grown up to be a man and 
had a house of my own ; then I could do what I 



liked ! " 




32 He grows a man in half a minute. 

As he said this, he looked up at the wall to see 
if Humpty-Dumpty was still sitting on the top of 
it. There he was, sure enough, and, most extra- 
ordinary to tell, the wall seemed to be growing 
higher and higher beneath him. Johnny was not 
so much astonished at this, as he was a moment 
afterwards, when he found that he too was grow- 




^^3^^^ while his skin was becoming 
rough and brown, and a 
beard was sprouting on his 
^' T '^-jj^i^ ^ ace by whole inches at once. 



I RwM li so, his astonishment seemed 



F | WBk jf/ f of course that his wish had 



been granted, that he was a 
grown-up man all of a sud- 



But when he suddenly stop- 
ped growing thus at the rate 
of fifty years a minute or 



somehow to disappear, and 
he understood as a matter 



ing with a rapidity that al- 
most took his breath away, 
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den, and that the cottage beside him was his own, as 
well as a large family of children who were running 
round him and calling out for something to eat. He 
was in no better humour than when he had been a 
little boy two minutes ago, for a squalling baby had 
kept him awake all night, making both its parents 
cross and weary. This was more than he had 
bargained for, but Johnny could not help himself. 
He knew that he had to shoulder his spade and 
set off to work in a field at some little distance, 
that he might earn money to support his family 
and pay the rent of his cottage. Off he went, 
with his bit of dinner tied up in a handkerchief, 
grumbling that his wife had not provided some- 
thing better, and telling the children that they 
must be content with crusts till he brought home 
his wages. 

The day was very hot, and the earth was very 
hard, and before Johnny had got half through his 
task of digging, he felt tired out and aching in all 
his limbs, as if for years they had been racked by 
rheumatism, so that he soon began to think it not 

F 
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Hell wish again,, now lies begun. 



such a fine thing to be a grown-up man after all. 
But he knew that he must toil on, for the sun had 
passed the highest point in the sky, and there was 
still more than half the work to be done before he 
could claim the wages for which his family were 
waiting at home. Stopping to wipe the perspira- 
tion from his face, he looked up and saw Humpty- 
Dumpty grinning and chuckling on the top of the 
wall, as if to remind him that he only had what 
he had wished for. He looked away, and saw the 
farmer in whose employment he was coming to 
find fault with him because his work was not 
quickly or well enough done. With a grunt he 
took up his spade again, and was going on with 
his digging and also with his grumbling. 

" This is a wretched life to have wished for 
indeed ! I might as well have wished to be a rich 
man while I was about it. They don't have to 
work hard in the hot sun, but sit comfortably at 
home and take it easy. I wish I was a gentle- 
man, like our landlord ! " 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth before 
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Johnny s spade shrivelled up, and he found that it 
had become a pen, and that the hand holding it 
had turned white and soft in an instant, and instead 




of digging in the fields, he was writing at a table 
covered with books and papers, all of which had 
to be read and attended to, for the gentleman 
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This came of envying his betters. 



Johnny had envied was a busier man than might 
be thought. 

Johnny rose and walked to the window. He 
saw that he was living in one of the best houses 
in the handsomest street in a large and flourishing 
city. But how did Humpty-Dumpty come there ? 
for there he was, with a broad grin on his face, 
sitting right opposite the window on the top of his 
wall, which, moreover, had grown ever so much 
higher, as it was bound to do so often as Johnny 
had a fresh wish granted him. 

Johnny turned hastily back to his writing-table, 
and sat down wearily to the mass of reading and 
writing which he knew he was obliged to get 
through. He had a headache, and though there 
was a fire in the room, he felt chilly, for he had 
not time to keep his blood circulating by healthy 
exercise. For the same reason he had no appetite, 
and his breakfast stood beside him untasted. 

"Was this all that the kindness of Humpty- 
1 himpty could do for a man ? " thought Johnny, 
become a gentleman. " Ah ! I often think that 
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these little ragged children playing in the street 
are happier than I am ; but I am not so foolish 
as to wish to change places with them, for I 
know they have their troubles as well as myself. 
I wonder if to have too little to eat is as great 
a trouble as to have too much to do ! I am 
sure that a day-labourer who gets good wages 
must be happier than I am, for his work does not 
make him bilious or sleepless. Well, well, life 
has plenty of troubles for all of us, I suppose ; 
and the only way to get over them is by working 
hard at whatever ones work is, so I must waste 
no more time." 

But as he took up his pen again, there was a 
knock at the door, and a servant brought in 
a number of letters, some requiring immediate 
answers, some telling of losses and annoyances, 
some speaking of fresh work. 

When he had read through his letters, Johnny • 
threw himself back in his chair, and cried out, — 

" Surely, no man was ever so much worried as 
I am ! I really cannot stand it ; I feel more and 
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more ill every day ; I must take a holiday. But 
how am I to find time ? I cannot trust any one 
with my affairs; I have no one to assist me. If 
I were only a great nobleman now, there would 
be plenty of people to save me trouble, and I 
should have nothing to do but to live on the fat 
of the land, and show off my magnificence and 
cleverness and politeness, all day long! Yes, I 
think I should enjoy being a rich nobleman — say 
a duke. I wish I were one ! " 

Whiz ! Away went books and papers, streets 
and squares, vanishing like a soap-bubble, and 
Johnny found himself sitting in state on the terrace 
of a splendid castle looking over a beautiful park, 
which was crowded by persons coming on foot or 
in carriages to pay their respects to him, for he 
was now a duke, and the greatest man for many 
miles around. The castle was furnished in the 
most sumptuous manner ; it was surrounded by 
gardens and fountains that were the wonder of 
the whole county, and grounds that had cost a 
small fortune to lay out ; but in the middle of all 
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this grandeur its owner saw one familiar object 
that seemed out of place, to wit, the wall on 
which Humpty-Dumpty sat, and which had now 
grown so high that it over-topped the highest 
towers of the castle. Duke Johnny was not very 
well pleased at the behaviour of his funny old 
friend, for he was shaking his sides with laughter, 
and twisting up his face in the most ludicrous 
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shapes as impudently as if he quite forgot that he 
was in the presence of a real nobleman. 

44 Hadn't you better go away now ? " said 
Johnny civilly, for he knew that he ought to feel 
obliged to the old fellow. 11 You have done for 
me as much as I can expect, and I don't wish to 
take up your time any longer. I think you might 
go home. Of course I shall be glad to see you at 
the castle whenever you are passing this way." 

44 Not yet, not yet ! " chuckled Humpty-Dumpty, 
almost choking with laughter as he looked down 
on the new nobleman's magnificence, and wriggling 
about on his perch till you would have thought he 
was just going to fall off, if you had seen him. 
He was seen, however, by nobody except the 
master of the castle, who could not get him out of 
sight. 

One would have supposed that now his Grace 
Duke Johnny had nothing to do but enjoy himself 
all day long. He had at his command whatever 
luxuries money could buy, countless servants to 
wait upon him, whenever he chose to call for 
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them, the swiftest horses and the most comfort- 
able carriages to take him wherever he desired. 
Not very long ago, though it seemed to him as if 
years had passed since then, he had been a poor 
cottagers boy ; now he was one of the great folks 
of the land, and owner of more beautiful things 
than he was likely to see in his whole lifetime. 
But, strange to say, he found that he grew tired 
of it all sooner than of the cheapest toy which his 
mother had ever brought him from the fair. 
Instead of enjoying the pleasures that were con- 
stantly offered him, he was always wishing for 
some new one, and always finding fault with it as 
soon as it was within his reach. And all the 
while H umpty- Dump ty sat high on his wall, which 
grew higher every minute till it threatened to 
reach the clouds, and laughed to see that not even 
a duke could be contented. 

Dukes have their troubles as well as humbler 
people, and the greatest trouble of our duke's life 
was another duke who owned the next estate to 
his. When Duke Johnny mounted the roof of 
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his castle, and surveyed his property stretching 
to meet the sky as far as the eye could reach, he 
felt no pleasure in the sight, because he remem- 
bered that his neighbour s estate was said to be 
still larger. If he gave an entertainment at which 
a thousand guests were assembled, it was all 
spoiled to his mind by the news that the other 
duke had been feasting two thousand people. 
When the nobles went to court, and the king 
spoke civilly to him, as became his station, he 
only felt angry to see that his Majesty smiled 
more graciously on his rival. At last he felt that 
he could bear it no longer, and cried out, — 

" This fellow spoils all my happiness ! It 
would be better not to live at all than to see him 
perpetually swaggering in front of me and looking 
more prosperous than I am. I might just as 
well have become the greatest man in the nation 
while I was about it. But it is not too late — 
is it, Humpty-Dumpty ? I wish to be a king, 
please ! " 

And in an instant his castle had changed into a 
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palace, his servants into lordly courtiers, his cap 
into a crown, and his most illustrious Majesty, 
Johnny the First, was seated on his throne in the 




halls of his ancestors. Being used by this time to 
these sudden transformations, he took this one 
very calmly, and with the truly royal dignity that 
at once came natural to him, ordered all present 
to retire, which they did forthwith, walking back- 
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wards and making low bows in the most reverent 
and ridiculous manner. 

" Now," said Johnny to himself, with a sigh of 
relief, " 1 think I may begin to be happy." 

But just then his eye fell upon the wall outside 
of the palace gates, which had grown so high that 
now the top of it could scarcely be seen, and 
every one who passed under it must have thought 
that it was going to fall in another moment. On 
the top was still perched the queer figure, and 
though at that height he looked no bigger than a 
nut, the king felt sure that Humpty-Dumpty was 
wriggling about and laughing in his provoking 
way. This annoyed his Majesty very much, for 
no king likes to be laughed at, and Johnny didn't 
wish to be any longer reminded of the means by 
which he had risen to such good fortune. So he 
looked up to Humpty-Dumpty, and cried out, 
making a speaking trumpet of both his hands,— 

" I really think you had better go away now! 
Many thanks for all your civility, but I don't 
require you any further." 
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41 Yes, you do ! yes, you do !" 
was the answer, which seemed 
to come from the clouds, ac- 
companied by a burst of laugh- 
ter that sounded like a peal of 
baby-thunder. 

44 No, indeed I don't, Mr. 
Humpty-Dumpty. I have arrived at last at the 
height of my ambition, and my majesty is now 
graciously pleased to dispense with your services. 

Just mention whatever 
reward you would like, 
and I will send it up to 
you by one of my lords- 
in-waiting." 

But the figure did 
not move, and the king- 
went on in an offended 
tone, — 

44 Really, my good 
fellow, you must not 
stay there, grinning and waggling about in that 
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excessively disrespectful way in my august pre- 
sence. You were very good company when I lived 
in the cottage with my mother; but vulgar old 
people like you are not fit for the society of a 
royal palace." 

" I tell you I have not done with you, and you 
have not done with me," screamed Humpty- 
Dumpty from his lofty perch. 44 There is plenty 
to wish for yet in the world, and you will never 
be satisfied till you have wished for more than 
you will wish for." 

44 1 cannot demean my royal self by holding 
any further conversation with such an unmannerly 
vagabond," replied the king, drawing himself up 
stiffly, and fixing the crown firm upon his head. 
44 But if you don't go away at once, I will order 
my Lord High Policeman to make you move on." 

44 He ! he ! " chuckled the old man. 44 That's 
not the way to do it ! Nobody can get rid of 
me but yourself — nobody but yourself, King 
Johnny ! " 

14 And what would be the good of being a king 




Humpty-Dumpty has a fall. 



if I am to be contradicted in this manner ! " cried 
Johnny in a pet. " Of course I can have what- 
ever I wish for, so I wish to get rid of Humpty- 
Dumpty — there ! " 

Whew ! thump ! crash ! Something had come 
whirling down from above and broken into a 
hundred pieces at his feet. This was Humpty- 
Dumpty, whose rocking and grinning now seemed 
to be all over, for he lay still and scattered, his 
hump in one place, his nose in another, his legs in 
another, and so on. And when his Majesty King 
Johnny saw how his rash wish had been gratified, 
he began to think he had made a mistake. 

" I wish I hadn't done it," he said. " It is my 
royal wish and pleasure that the old fellow be set 
up again on his perch as usual." 

But not one of the pieces of Humpty-Dumpty 
stirred. With him the kings power of wishing 
had been destroyed. Then Johnny perceived 
how foolish he had been, and was very much 
vexed. He at once issued orders that the whole 
court should assemble and do their best to set 
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All tlte king's horses and his men 



Humpty-Dumpty up again ; but their exertions 
were all in vain. There was no ladder in the 
kingdom which would have reached to the top of 
that wall, even if they could have put the old man 
together ; and the various parts of his body were 
so twisted and misshapen that they could not find 
out how to put them together, even if they could 
have made them stick to each other ; and the 
scattered limbs of him would have fallen in pieces 
even if the efforts of all the kings horses and all 
the king's men had not been unavailing to move 
the smallest of them from the place where it 
lay. So his Majesty was obliged to give up the 
attempt, and with a sigh to resign himself to the 
hard fate of reigning with no more power to have 
his wishes granted than is possessed by other 
monarchs. 

After all, he thought, this ought not to be such 
a very miserable life. But before long he found 
out how often a crown pricks the head of its 
wearer. This was the most unfortunate reign 
that the country had known for centuries. Every 
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day some fresh trouble came upon the king. His 
enemies invaded his territories and defeated his 
troops ; his subjects rebelled, his ministers 
quarrelled, his treasury was empty, his stomach 
was out of order, and the luckless King Johnny 




found ever new reason to regret the loss of 
Humpty-Dumpty and his most invaluable gift. 

At last, after being severely wbunded in a 
desperate battle, and chased by the enemy's 
cavalry till he could scarcely sit on his horse, 
abandoned by all his followers, and not knowing 

H 
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where to turn for a morsel of bread or a drop of 
water, he flung himself on the ground, as his steed 
fell dead beneath him, and cried out bitterly : 

" Much good have I got by being able to 
get whatever I wished for. I might as well 
have been content to remain a poor child in my 
mother s cottage ; that was much better indeed, 
for then I had a pleasure in wishing for things 
which I did not expect to get, and now I know 
that whatever I wish for is sure not to satisfy 
me." 

" Oh, you have found that out, have you ? " 
cried at his back a shrill voice which he knew very 
well ; and Johnny turned round to find that he 
had become a little boy again, and that Humpty- 
Dumpty, as ugly and queer-looking as ever, was 
sitting grinning at him from the wall of his 
mothers garden-plot. 

" Well, what do you wish for now ? " said this 
strange old man, tying himself into a sort of knot, 
and rolling about as if tormented by an agony 
of laughter. 




To the moral now attend. 



" I wish," said Johnny, — " I don't wish— I mean, 
I wish to have nothing more to do with you." 

" That's right ! No more you shall, my boy. 
I told you that nobody ever had the chance which 
you have had, and nobody ever will have it 
again ; for the world would become too miserable 
to live in if anybody was able to have just what 
he liked. So, Johnny, you go back to your 
mother, and give her as little trouble as you can. 
But if you will promise me to tell your story for the 
warning of all discontented people, I will give you 
a hint which will be of far more use to you than 
the power that you have lately enjoyed and abused 



" Please, sir," said Johnny, much humiliated by 
his recent experiences. 

" Listen ! " began Humpty-Dumpty, holding up 
a great crooked fore-finger, and looking quite 
grave. " Nobody can have what he likes, but 
everybody can try to like what he has ; and that 
is what I advise you to do. If you are ever so 
poor, but contented, you will be far happier than 



—shall I ? 
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if you had all the treasures in the world, and 
wished for more. People don't believe this, 
though they are told it over and over again ; but 
it is true — it is true ! " 

" It is time — it is time for dinner ! " called out 
Johnny's mother, coming to the door of the 
cottage ; and at the same moment Humpty- 




Dumpty rocked himself so violently on the wall 
that he tumbled backwards and disappeared into 
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the well, and has never been seen again, and never 
will be. 

Johnny ran to his mother, and tried by a smile 
to make her forget his sullenness in the morning. 

" Come along, lad," she said cheerily, " I have 
nothing but beans and bacon for your dinner ; but 
there's many that's worse off, and we must make 
the best of it." 
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\ know, a very respectable couple 
of the name of Horner, who had 
two children, a son and a daugh- 
ter. These children had been 
christened John and Angelina, 
but they were generally called 



^ HERE lived, not very long ago, 
and still may be living, for all I 



Jack and Jill, by which names they are well 
known to most of us, though few persons have 
heard all that I am going to tell you about them. 

One day, about Christmas time, their mother, 
with her bonnet and shawl on, came into the room 
where Jack and Jill were playing, and found that 
it was very cold, so she put on her spectacles and 
saw that a window had been broken. 

" Who has done this ? " cried Mrs. Horner, not 
at all well pleased. " My dear children, have I 
not forbidden you to throw your balls about in 
the house ? " 
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Little Jack Homer 



Jill turned very red and cast her eyes down to 
the floor ; but Jack held up his head, and said : 

44 It wasn't me, mamma. I told" Jill she was 
very naughty ; but I have been good." 

44 Oh, mamma, I quite forgot you told us not to 
play with our balls here ! " cried poor Jill. 

44 But I remembered," said Jack. 

44 1 am very sorry. Please don't be angry 
mamma." 

44 I can't help being a little angry, my dear," 
said her mother. 44 You ought not to forget what 
I tell you. It is naughty." 

44 I know it is," sobbed Jill ; 44 but I will try and 
remember, and not do it again." 

44 But I am good. Am I not good, mamma ? " 
asked Jack. 

44 Yes, my boy, you are good if you do as you are 
told. And, as a reward, you shall have the whole 
of this Christmas pie, which I meant to divide 
between you two. Now, your father and I are going 
out to market, and I hope you will both behave 
yourselves like good children while we are away." 




Sat in a corner, 
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" I shall/' said Jack. 
" I will try," said Jill. 

" That's right," said Mrs. Horner, and gave 
Jack the pie which she had promised him, and 
went away, leaving the two children alone. 




Now, what did Master Jack Horner do ? His 
sister was still crying in one corner, and he sat 
down in another, and ate up all his pie without 
offering her the very least bit. And every time 
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Eating a Christmas pie. 



that he pulled out a plum he would say very 
gravely something like this : 

4 4 You see, Jill, what I get by being a good boy. 
Don't you wish you had been good too, and then 
you would have had half of this nice pie ? " 

44 Indeed I do, and then I shouldn't have vexed 
mamma," was all poor Jill could say. 

44 1 should like to give you a piece of my pie," 
said Jack, gobbling away with great satisfaction. 
44 But you know you don't deserve it." 

44 I know I don't, Jack," said poor Jill, still 
sobbing in the corner. 

But presently, as her tears dried, she looked a 
little — just a little — at the pie, which nevertheless 
Jack finished every bit, remarking, as he put the 
last morsel into his mouth : 

44 How glad I am that I am a good boy ! Aren't 
you sorry, Jill, that you are naughty ? " 

44 Oh, yes, Jack. I wish I could be good al- 
ways." 

44 1 wish I could have a Christmas pie always," 
said Jack, and went on preaching a little sermon 
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to his sister, as he picked up the crumbs that 
had dropped, and ate them too. " You see, 
Jill, you should always be good, because then 
you get nice things given you ; but if you are 
naughty you get nothing but a whipping, which 
isn't at all nice. Haven't you read in the fairy 
stories that good boys and girls always had every- 
thing made right for them, and were sure to marry 
the prince or princess at the end, in spite of all 
that wild beasts or wicked giants or cross old 
witches could do to prevent them ? I wonder that 
anybody can be so stupid as to be naughty." 

" Yes, but it is hard not to be naughty some- 
times," said Jill. 



14 Quite easy, if you think of the pie!" said 
Jack. 



" Shall I tell you what I wish, Jack ? " said his 
sister, drawing her chair closer to him. " I wish 
we lived long ago, in the days when benevolent 
fairies used to come to peoples christenings, and 
make them amiable and obedient and good-tem- 
pered all their lives. How easy it would be for us 
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There are no fairies. 



to do as we ought, if we had a fairy godmother to 
give us such a gift as that ! " 

" What a silly thing to wish ! " cried Jack. " You 
don't suppose, do you, that fairies ever really did 
such things ? I only talked to you about them 
because I thought you would not understand me 
if I spoke sensibly. There never were any fairies, 
no more than the Man in the Moon, or the Old 
Woman of Banbury Cross, as you will learn when 
you get as far on in your lessons as I have done. 
Fairies, indeed ! If there are any, let one of them 
come into the room this moment, and bring me a 
•nice present," 

" Do you really wish that ? " cried Jill, opening 
her round eyes to the widest ; for she had not half 
understood what her brother said, and thought he 
believed such a thing not impossible. 

" Yes, I do," mumbled Jack, shutting his eyes, 
for he was beginning to feel drowsy after eating 
all that heavy pastry. 

And now happened a wonderful thing — a most 
wonderful thing : so wonderful that perhaps no 
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one will believe it, though it is certainly as true as 
any other part of this story. A fairy did come 
into the room. How she got there might well be 




a puzzle. She didn't come in by the door, for that 
remained shut ; and she didn't come out of the 
. .cupboard, for that had been open all the afternoon ; 
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Jack and Jill^ 



and she didn't come down the chimney, because a 
great fire was blazing up it ; and she didn't come 
from under the table, because the children had 
been playing " hide-and-seek " there a little before. 
So I am inclined to think that she must have found 
her way somehow or other through the hole which 
Jills unlucky ball had made in the window. At 
all events, there she was, dressed all in white, with 
an ivory wand in her hand and a crown of lilies on 
her head, standing over the children and smiling 
upon them. 

" I have not come to bring you a present " she 
said in a very sweet voice, " for nearly everything 
in- this world that is worth having must be gone 
for, and not brought to you. But I am come to 
tell you where you may find something which is 
very well worth having if you choose to take the 
trouble of fetching it." 

" What is it ? " cried Jack. 

" Oh, thank you ! " cried Jill. 

" You know the hill behind your fathers house ? 
Well, on the top of that hill there is a magic spring 
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of sparkling water, which many people have seen, 
but few understand the real value of it. You 
cannot miss the way. Climb the hill ; take the 
largest pail in the house, and fill it at the fountain ; 
then bring it home, and keep that pail of water as 
you would keep a kings treasure. For whenever 
you dip a piece of bread into this water it will be 
changed into cake, and if it is buttered the butter 
will become jam ; while every stone that you dip 
in the same way will be turned into a plum, or an 
apple, or a pear, or a gooseberry, or a cherry, ac- 
cording to the size of it, and the season of the year." 

Jills eyes were open wider than ever, but not 
so wide as Jacks mouth. He began to grin and 
lick his lips. 

" Set off now, my dears," said the fairy. " You 
may meet with enemies and obstacles by the way, 
but if you are good children, and do your best to 
help each other, you will be able to overcome them 
all. There ! this is my Christmas present to you, 
and never think again that good fairies have dis- 
appeared from the earth." 

K 
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To fetch a pail of water. 



So saying, the fairy vanished as suddenly and 
strangely as she had come, and left our young 
friends capering about for joy. 

" Let us start this moment ! " exclaimed Jack. 
" I long to be back again, turning stones into 
almonds and raisins as fast as I can dip them in. 11 

" We must get back before papa and mamma 
come home," declared Jill. " This will be such a 
surprise for them/' 

" How nice they will taste ! " said Jack, thinking 
of the plums. 

" How pleased they will be ! " said Jill, thinking 
of her parents. 

" Well, are we ready ? " said Jack. " Remember 
that I am to be allowed to dip my bread into the 
pail before you. It must have been to me the 
fairy came, because I was good, you know, so it is 
only fair that I should have first turn." 

" Of course it is," said Jill. 

" You shall have a chance when I have quite 
done. And I'll tell you what you may do ; you 
may get the pail and carry it, if you like. I think 
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you ought to, as you were naughty, and it is a 
wonder you were allowed to come with me 
at all." 

" Very well," said Jill, for she always gave in to 
her brother. 

Off they went, then, Jack hurrying on in front, 




and Jill trotting behind with the pail. They had 
not far to go to the foot of the hill ; but there they 
found in front of them a wide thicket of briars and 
brambles through which they must pass. When 
Jack saw this, he said to his sister : 

" I expect you will not be able to get through 
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here, Jill. I shall manage it easily enough, for the 
fairy is sure to help me ; fairies always do help 
good boys. So you had better give me the pail, 
and if you can't get through I won't wait for you, 
and you can go home and pick up a heap of stones 
for me to turn into plums." 

Jill said nothing to this, and they went straight 
ahead and plunged among the thorns. But now, 
to Jack's great disgust, he found that no fairy 
cleared them away for him, and before long he 
was scratched and pricked all over, and seemed to 
have lost his way in the densest part of the thicket. 
Then he lost heart and tried to go back ; but he 
could neither go backwards nor forwards without 
hurting himself, and at last he turned up the pail, 
and sitting down on it began to cry. 

" Don't cry, dear Jack," said his sister, struggling 
through the branches and making up to him at 
that moment. " Let us try again." 

" Just see how my clothes are torn, and my 
hands and face all bleeding ! " he said, indignantly. 
" That's what comes of going out with a naughty 
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girl. If I had been alone now I should have 
found my way all right." 

" Oh, Jack, I am so sorry ! " cried Jill, wiping 
his face with her pocket-handkerchief, and taking 
the pail from him. 

Then, after a little more grumbling on Jacks 
part, they set out again, and by-and-bye got clear 
of the thorny thicket, and began fairly to ascend 
the hill. 

It was much steeper and stonier than it had 
looked from a little distance, and Jack soon found 
himself wishing that he had not eaten all that rich 
pie, which made him feel lazy and disinclined for 
such violent exercise. Several times he lay down 
in a bad temper, and sulkily declared that he could 
not go any further; but Jill cheered him up, and 
again and again encouraged him to make another 
attempt. 

So they toiled on, and had got about half way 
up the hill when they met a dragon. 

It was a very fierce and large dragon, that 
looked like a mad bull, and had great horns, also 
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sharp, long teeth, and a tail as thick as a ship's 
cable, with which it beat the ground till it shook 
beneath the children's feet. And when they felt 
this small earthquake, and heard the dragon roaring 
loud enough to drown the noise of a waterfall, and 
saw it making enormous strides towards them, 
they began to be frightened. 

M Now, Jill," said Jack, 44 I told you something 
of this sort would happen. There is always a 
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dragon to guard these magic treasures, but it never 
does anything to good people, who are under the 
protection of the fairies ; so this one must be come 
for you." 



"Oh, dear!" cried Jill. "Will it eat me, 
Jack?" 



" There's no saying," said Jack, and ran away 
manfully, leaving his sister, pale and trembling, to 



Up came the terrible beast, snapping its teeth 
and swishing its tail ; but, instead of touching Jill, 
it made after Jack, and in one minute had caught 
him, and in two had tossed him in the air with its 
horns, and in three would have gobbled him up, if 
Jill had not rushed to the spot, and, falling on her 
knees, exclaimed : 

" Oh, please, dear dragon, don't hurt my brother ! 
We are only going to fetch a pail of water from 
the top of the hill, and we won't do you any harm." 

The dragon dropped Jack, who was screaming 
at the full pitch. of his voice between its jaws. It 
turned to Jill, and seemed to like the look of her, 
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for it came gently up and rubbed its great horns 
softly against her, and lay down and let her pat it 
and make friends with it. And this dragon must 
have been a good-natured creature after all, for 
when Jill brought up the pail, it quietly allowed itself 
to be milked ; and the two children were able to 
refresh themselves before proceeding on their way. 

After thanking the dragon, which said " Good- 
bye " to them with a civil grunt, they went slowly 
on, for Jack had not yet got over his fright. 

But as soon as they had crossed the next fence 
they saw a very cruel and ugly ogre at the other 
end of the field. He wore top-boots and a broad- 
brimmed hat, just like a farmer, and ran up, 
brandishing a thick stick in one hand and shaking 
his other fist at the children, who crouched down 
behind the hedge ; but that was no good, for the 
ogre roughly pulled them out, and asked savagely : 

" Why are you trespassing in my country ? " 

" Please sir, we didn't mean began Jill. 

" You didn't mean. Ah, ha ! you shall see what 
I mean. I mean eating!" And with that he 
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caught hold of Jack by the collar, and began 
lugging him off. 

41 Don't take me ! " roared Jack. " It wasn't me 
that was naughty. I am good." 

44 Yes, and you are fat," was all the ogre's 
answer, as he dragged the boy off in spite of his 
howls and entreaties, leaving Jill to cry all alone 
in the field. - * - 
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Kicking, struggling, and bellowing, Jack was 
carried off to the ogres castle, where the monster 
flung him down on the floor of the kitchen, and 
said to his wife : 

14 Put him safely away for to-night, and to- 
morrow you can hang him up to make him tender. 
Let me see, there is nothing for our Sunday dinner. 
He will do nicely." 

44 A little tough, and will take a good deal of 
baking," said she, poking Jack in the side, so that 
he shuddered and crouched up in a heap with 
terror. 

Then the ogre sat down to make his supper on 
a cold pie of bad boys who had been caught stealing 
turnips in his fields, and his wife locked up Jack 
in a cage, where he sat snivelling and watching 
her roll out the paste for another pie. He was to 
go into that pie, most likely ! It was horrible to 
think of, and Jack began to bellow with all his 
might ; but the ogre threatened to eat him up at 
once if he wasn't quiet. 44 For," said he, 14 I am 
going to sleep." 
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In fact, after smoking a pipe as big as a band- 
box, and drinking up a small barrelful of beer, the 
ogre fell asleep, and began to snore so loudly that 
the windows shook. Then his wife stepped out 
to gather sticks to heat the oven in which the pie 
was to be baked ; and, presently, the lamp went 
out also, and Jack found himself all alone in the 
darkness. 

44 Oh dear ! — oh dear ! " he whimpered. 44 Please 
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some fairy or other, come and help me out of this 
dreadful place. I never heard of a good boy being 
so ill-treated before." 

At this moment he heard a little voice whisper- 
ing near him ; and though he could not see, he 
knew it must be his sister. 

" Hush ! " she said. " I have taken the key 
out of the ogre's pocket, and I am going to let 
you out, and we will be off before anybody sees 
us." 

"Well, be quick about it!" growled Jack. 
41 What a time you have been ! " 

J ill cautiously opened the door of the cage. The 
rusty hinges creaked, but the ogres snoringdrowned 
the noise, and without arousing him Jack stole 
out of the cage, and taking his sister s hand they 
groped their way to the door, and made haste to 
ily from the castle, thinking every moment that 
they heard the ogres heavy tread behind them. 
But they didn't, for he slept like a top ; and his 
wife, having met with a neighbour at the baker's 
shop, stood gossiping there so long that she did 
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not return till midnight. By this time Jack and 
Jill were far away, and out of the ogres territories. 

It was so dark that they could scarcely see 
where they were going ; but they hurried on, now 
slipping into a ditch, now sticking in a hedge, now 
stumbling upon a root, and now sinking over 
the ankles in mud. In this way they wandered 
about half the night, and at last were delighted to 
find themselves close to the top of the hill. 

" Here we are ! " said Jack, puffing and blowing. 
" Now, then, didn't I tell you that the fairies 
would help me ? " 

A few more steps brought them in sight of the 
sparkling fountain, which gushed out into a crystal 
basin at the foot of a tall Christmas tree, every 
branch of it gay and glittering with the most 
beautiful presents — toys, books, packets of bon- 
bons, and other fine things — which made Jack's 
mouth and eyes water, 1 and called forth a cry of 
wonder from Jill. Wax tapers, of every colour, 
lit it up and shone all round, so that _it could be 
seen that the fountain was surrounded by a band 
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of lovely fairies dre^vrd in white muslin frocks 
with blue sashes, and ^atin dippers, and silver}' 
wings. Balancing them?>e!ves on their toes, and 
waving their arms gracefully in sign of welcome, 
the fairies came forward to meet our travellers, 
and Jill stopped and shrank back as if ashamed to 
find herself so fortunate. But Jack, snatching the 
pail from her hand, boldly rushed towards the 
fountain. His eyes were all taken up by the good 

things that hung on the 
Christmas tree, and he 
did not look to his 
feet ; then he must 
have tripped on a 
stone or slipped on a 
piece of orange-peel, 
for suddenly, on the 
very brow of the hill, 
he staggered, fell, and 
began to roll down. 
IWn, down, down the hill he went, head over 
luvk rolling and bowling from ridge to ridge, 
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thumping and bumping on rocks, splashing and 
smashing through puddles and hedges, clutching 
wildly and in vain with one hand at each bush or 
tuft of grass, and in the other holding fast the pail, 
which clanked and clattered at every bound. 
Down he went, till at last, when he thought he 
was never going to stop, he came tumbling into a 
deep pit at the bottom, striking his head against 
the pail and raising a great lump upon it. As 
r.oon as he was able to find his voice, he of course 
began to call out lustily ; and when he was sure 
that no bones were broken, and could look about 
him and saw that the pit was full of venomous 
snakes, toads, cockroaches, and other loathsome 
creatures, which all came crowding round him, 
hissing and squeaking and croaking, he roared 
louder than ever, and bellowed : 

" Boo-hoo ! Boo-hoo ! Is this the way to treat 
a good boy ? I will never be good any more. 
Oh, dear ! Oh, dear ! " 

Just then he looked up, and caught sight of Jill 
coming down after him very fast ; and when she 
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came near he saw that she was not tumbling, but 
flying, for the fairies had lent her their pretty sil- 
ver wings. Down she came into the pit, and not 
a moment too soon, 

as the largest and 
Ugliest of the toads ! 
had already opened 
its mouth to swallow 
her brother up. But 
it foolishly stopped to 
say, " What a gooc 
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toad am I ! " and this gave Jack time to make a 
desperate clutch at Jills hand, and then 

With a start he awoke, and sat up rubbing his 
eyes, and wondering what in all the world had 
been happening to him ; and at the other side of 
the fire Jill was nursing her doll, and telling it not 
to be naughty, or mamma would be vexed when 
she came home. 

" Oh, Jill, you can't think what a dreadful dream 
I have had ! That pie must have made me ill, 
and I have such a headache ! " said Jack, putting 
up his hand to his head to make sure that it really 
was not broken. 

" Oh, Jack, I am so sorry ! " said Jill, just as she 
had done in the dream. 

But now the front door opened, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Horner came home very wet and tired, and 
laden with a turkey, plums, currants, suet, and 
other good things for Christmas, which at any 
other time would have delighted Jack beyond 
measure ; but now he was too unwell to take any 
notice of them. 



M 
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Jill ran to me':t the oi l people, and to take her 
father'** hat and umbrella, and her mothers cloak 
and galo,he>. Then Mrs. Horner held out a 
paper bag, saying, kinrlly : 

M 1 am quite sure that my dear little girl is sorry 
ff/r having forgot my orders, so I have brought 
home a nice Christmas pie for her, too." 

" Oh, thank you, mamma ! 99 cried Jill, and at 
once took it over to Jack, and tried to comfort 
him by offering him some of it. 

Hut Jack was too far gone to be comforted. He 
Ix'gan to cry, and declared that he had a pain 
everywhere, and especially in his head, and that 
he wan very unhappy, and that he never wished 
to see another pie in his life. 

" No. my boy, a Christmas pill is what you 
must have," said his father, chuckling over his 
little joke. M Tills, pies, and plums— all very good 
things in their way, if you don't take too much of 
em, Jaek ! " 

11 And no wonder you are ill, if you ate up all 
that rich pit- at once ! M declared Mrs. Horner. 
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" But you come straight off to bed, and we will 
soon set you to rights, and I hope this will be a 
warning to you not to be so greedy another time." 

So Jack was put to bed and had nasty medicine 
given him, and lay fretting and aching and tossing 
about in a sad frame of mind and body ; and Jill 
came softly into the room and sat with him, and 
read to him, and bathed his hot forehead with eau- 
de-Cologne, and did everything she could think of 
for his comfort, till he could not help being aware 
that she was an unusually kind sister, and actually 
began to feel sorry that he often behaved so 
selfishly to her. At last he fell asleep, and half 
the night was troubled with another restless dream, 
in which an ogre of a doctor was always coming 
to see him, in a gig drawn by a dragon, bringing 
a Christmas tree covered with plasters and 
powders and medicine bottles, and ordering him 
to eat nothing but a Christmas pie, in which 
plums and pills were jumbled up in indigestible 
confusion. 

Nowadays, when all children are so clever, they 
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know that these ugly nightmares are nothing but 
a sign of something being the matter with us. 
But, ah ! the most absurd dreams may be strangely 
true, for in them we can sometimes see ourselves 
as we really are, and might know thus that none 
of us are so good as we should be. A very little 
knowledge of this kind is more wholesome and 
more to be wished for than all the pies in the 
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world, which is not to say that children are to 
be naughty, but that it is better to be sorry for 
having done wrong than to be proud and greedy 
when plums have been given us for doing right. 
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HERE were once 
two powerful mon- 
archs, King Lion 
and King Unicorn, 
whose palaces stood 
at the top of two 
hills opposite each 
other, with a beau- 
tiful and thickly- 
populated valley 
between. Each of 
these kings thought 
himself the greatest 
man in the world, and their subjects also believed 
their own kingdom to be the greatest of all 
countries : so there was a great deal of jealousy 

N 
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between them. Luckily they were separated by 
a broad river which prevented them from showing 
their ill-feeling, except by calling names and 
making faces at each other. This was the river 
Thames, which still flows through the same 
valley, but not so clear and blue as it was once 
upon a time. 

But one year, at Christmas time, the river was 
completely frozen over, and the two nations 
flocked together on the ice, and both fell down 
and fell out together, for now they began to play 
unkind tricks on one another, and the frozen 
surface was a scene of quarrelling and abusing 
from the morning till night. 

And things got to their worst when King 
Lion himself was tripped up on a slide by a 
mischievous wag belonging to the other nation, 
and King Unicorn had his crown knocked off 
by a snowball with a stone in it, thrown at him 
when his back was turned, by one of the pages 
of the rival court. This was not to be borne. 
The two Kings called off their peoples to their 
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respective banks and retired to their palaces. 
King Lion had brown paper and vinegar plastered 
on his broken pate ; King Unicorn put his feet in 
hot water and took a treacle-posset, for he had 
caught a bad cold in his head. Then they pre- 
pared for war. 

But first each king sent an embassy to the 
other to demand satisfaction and apologies. On 
neither side were the embassies successful. King 
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Unicorn's Lord Chancellor laughed in the faces 
of Lion s ambassadors, and sadly ill-treated them 
with a red-hot poker; while the dignified noble- 
men whom Unicorn sent to the other palace were 
not even admitted into the hall ; but when they 
rang the bell, the king himself looked out of the 
window and told them he wasn't at home, and 
then ordered them to be pelted out of his 
dominions with carrots and dead cats. So there 
seemed nothing for it but fighting. On either 
side war was proclaimed by the public criers, and 
each king announced that he was about to 
conquer the other's dominions and join them to 
his own. 

Both countries were now filled with the pre- 
parations for war. Business was at a stand- 
still, for nearly all the men were volunteers 
and called out on active service. The only 
workmen kept busily employed were the tailors 
who made the uniforms, and the refreshment- 
room keepers, who had an order for many 
thousand tons of sandwiches. People were 
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awoke in the morning by the rattling of drums, 
and could not get to sleep at night for the 
rumbling of artillery. You could never take a 
walk without meeting a band going about to beat 
up for recruits, and a company of soldiers drilling at 
every corner. No one was able to go out driving : 
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the cab horses had all been taken to mount the 
Kings Dragoon Guards. Everybody let his 
moustache grow, and all the razors were melted 
into bayonets. No books were sold but maps of 
the seat of war. The newspapers were filled with 
nothing but accounts of how the enemy was to 
be beaten, and triumphal odes in honour of the 
expected victory. Schoolboys and schoolgirls 
were not obliged to learn any lessons except the 
history of battles and sieges. All the children 
begged to have wooden guns and tin trumpets as 
Christmas presents. The Christmas-trees were 
hung all over with toy drums and cannon 
and flags, and nothing else ; and the only good 
things given at parties this year were captains' 
biscuits, sponge-cake castles, and peppermint 
balls. It was evident that the struggle was 
going to be a desperate one. 

On the first of January, the two kings set out 
at the head of their armies, each declaring it 
quite certain that before long he would return in 
triumph. 
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Each of these kings left one child in his palace, 
to await his return. King Lion's only son was 
called Prince Crystal. King Unicorns child was 
a daughter, and her name was the Princess 
Alexandra. 

The princess said good-bye to her father with 
glee, for he promised to be back in the evening, 
and to bring her the crown of the other king as a 
New Year s gift ; besides, she was pleased by the 
sight of his grand uniform, all covered with gold 
lace, and his long sword. So she laughed and 
clapped her hands, and when her father had 
ridden away, skipped back into the nursery, 
where, to her surprise, she found her nurse 
crying bitterly. 

" Why, nurse, what s the matter ? " she said, 
putting her little hand into the old woman's. 
" Have you got to take a powder ? " 

" Ah, my dear ! " said nurse ; " I am crying 
for my son Bobby, who is a drummer-boy in the 
army, and perhaps will never see me again." 

" Why not ? " asked Alexandra. " The soldiers 
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are coming back this evening, and I will ask 
Bobby to tea with us, if you like." 

4 4 My precious child, some of them will never 
come back. They will be killed in the battle ; 
and Bobby is like to be killed first of all, for he 
was never able to run well, poor fellow ! " 

44 How do they kill people ? " 

44 Bless her innocent little heart ! What do you 
think guns, swords, and cannons are made for ? " 

44 And will papa be killed too?" said the 
princess anxiously. 
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" As like as not, for he has to go first, and lead 
the others into it, wherever there's killing to be 
done." 

" Oh, nurse, you do frighten me ! " cried 
Alexandra, and the tears rose to her eyes. 

Never in all her little life had the princess felt 
so miserable. She hurried up to the top of the 
palace tower, and strained her eyes for one more 
sight of her dear father, whom she began to fear 
that she might never see again. All she could 
see of him now was a cloud of smoke from the 
soldiers' pipes, that marked the road by which his 
army was taking its march towards the river. On 
the other side of the river a second cloud showed 
that King Lions forces were also on their 
way. Poor Alexandra could not quietly stand 
there and watch their meeting. She could not 
rest within the palace and wait to hear what 
would happen. Her anxiety for her fathers 
safety was too great to bear. Was there 
nothing she could do to save him ? At least she 
might try ; nurse was occupied with her own 
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trouble, and no one would notice her absence. 
The princess slipped out of the palace by a side 
door, and ran as fast as she could towards the 
battle-field. 

Prince Crystal, toa, had been taking leave of 
his father. He was allowed to accompany the 
army for part of its march, riding on his pony at 
the head of the regiment of grenadiers of which he 
was honorary colonel : and then, attended by the 
.oldest and most short-sighted of his tutors— the 
only one who had not been called out on service — 
he was sent home to learn off by heart a fine speech, 
with which he was to welcome his father s forces 
when they returned home victorious to supper. 
The boy was delighted with the show of the 
uniforms, the glitter of the arms, the prancing of 
the horses, the martial music of the bands, and 
the cheers of the spectators. He wished with all 
his heart that he were old enough to go out to 
war, and made his pony rear in the middle of the 
street, and waved his riding-whip as if leading 
a charge, and shouted out " Ha, ha ! Vive le 
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Lion ! " which was the war-cry of his race ; 
and, in fact, behaved in such an excited manner 
that the tutors horse was frightened, and threw 
the old gentleman off into the dust, after which it 
galloped away riderless to the troops. 

The prince did not wait to help his tutor, but 
rode on, not ill-pleased to be left to take care of 
himself. And soon he came upon a number of 
women, who were crying at the doors of their 
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houses, and stopped to ask what was the 
matter. 

41 We are weeping/' they said, "for our hus- 
bands, brothers, and sons, who have gone out 
to the battle, and may never come back to wish 
us another Good New Year." 

This was a new notion of warfare to the prince ; 
and, as he rode on, he could not help feeling sorry 
for these poor women, for he was a kind-hearted 
boy, though in his high spirits he had been rather 
careless of the poor tutors misfortune. And 
presently he came upon another band of women, 
who, with sad, grave faces, were making lint and 
bandages. The prince asked what they were 
about. 

"We are preparing to help and comfort the 
wounded, who will soon be brought here by 
hundreds with maimed limbs and scorched and 
bleeding bodies. Will your royal highness see 
the doctors sharpening their knives and lancets ? " 

Crystal shuddered and passed on. He could 
not bear to see others suffering pain, and he had 
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a vivid remembrance of the last tooth pulled out 
for him by the court dentist, and of a mustard 
plaster which had been put upon his chest only 
a few days before, when he caught a cold by 
having his feet wet in the snow. How could any 
one endure the agony of having an arm or a leg 
cutoff? This war must be a much less pleasant 
amusement than he had supposed. 

A little further on the prince passed a band of 
women, who, with babies in their arms, or leading 
their old, infirm parents, were deserting their homes 
and flying into the country, regardless of the cold 
wind and the deep snow ; and when he asked them 
why they were so foolish, they replied : 

" Oh, gracious prince, the coldest wind and the 
deepest snow are kinder than the soldiers of an 
enemy. We fear that our friends may be beaten ; 
then the foe will seize our houses and burn them, 
and beat, rob, insult, and murder those dear to us. 
So we are flying to the woods, where we will lie 
hid till we know the result of the battle." 

" O dear ! " said the prince to himself, " war 
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must be a terrible business after all." And he 
rode on more slowly, and felt very sad. 

11 If war brings so much suffering, why do men 
not stay at peace ? " he thought. " Only one side 
can enjoy the pleasures of victory ; and how can 
they enjoy them when, if their hearts are not as 
hard as stone, they must pity the misery of those 
they have defeated ? And can any pleasure be 
worth the price of so much pain and sorrow ? " 

You see this prince had been taught to think 
for himself. He thought over it a little longer, 
and then said in his heart : 

" Surely it is a king s duty to make men happy, 
and not wretched. When I am king, I will do all 
I can to put down wars." 

When he was almost home he cried out : 

" Can I do nothing now to stop this war and 
save the lives of these poor people ? " 

Then a sudden impulse made him turn his 
pony's head and gallop away to the scene of 
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and, drawn up on either bank, were facing each 
other, and about to begin the fight. The cannons 
were loaded, the bayonets fixed, the horses pawing 
the ground in their eagerness to charge ; a loud 
shout of defiance rose up from both sides. But 
before a single shot was fired, a handsome and 
gallantly dressed lad, his cheeks glowing with 
eagerness, his hair streaming in the wind, rode 
rapidly into the middle of King Unicorns forces, 
and, dismounting, stood before the monarch as 
he was about to give orders to advance. 

44 Why don't you touch your hat to the 
commander-in-chief, sir ? What's your name, and 
what do you want?" asked the king, not very 
politely ; and his officers rushed forward to seize 
the stranger, exclaiming that it was the son of 
King Lion. 

" Listen," said Prince Crystal, for it was none 
other than he. " My father and his people have 
offended you, but why should so many men be 
killed to settle this quarrel ? Take me, and wreak 
your vengeance upon me, and let all these poor 
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Heart hard as horn 



people enjoy their Christmas in peace. Put me 
to death by any tortures you please ; I am a prince, 
and can suffer with pride for my fathers people. 
Besides, I have been saving up my pocket-money 
to buy a watch ; you may have it all towards 
paying the expenses of the war, if you will only 
consent to peace." 

King Unicorn laughed scornfully. 

44 Oh ! foolish boy, I partly grant your wish," he 
said. 4 4 Your blood shall in this quarrel first be 
shed, and thus let Lion and his minions learn the 
fearful fate that waits for them and all who dare 
to face the greatest king on earth. What ! ho ! 
my guards, haste ! Lead this stripling forth, and 
slay him in the eyes of both the hosts, that all 
may see, and tremble, and beware. Shoot him ! 
Thus perish all my foes ! Ha ! Ha ! M 

The first part of these cruel orders was at once 
carried out. The young prince was led to the front 
of the army, and there a party of riflemen made 
ready to shoot him before his father s eyes, and a cry 
of surprise and horror arose from the other bank. 





But among King Lions troops a similar tragedy 
was being prepared. The ranks opened, and who 
was led forth but the Princess Alexandra, guarded 
by two executioners, with long, sharp swords, 
which they waved in the sun, and awaited the 
signal to strike! And now it was the turn of 
King Unicorn and his men to be plunged into 
consternation. 

The poor princess, unable to bear her fears for 
her father s safety, had made her way among the 
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io6 Innocence and resolution. 



enemy's forces ; and though she trembled and 
grew pale at the very sight of the swords and 
guns and the fierce faces of the soldiers, she knelt 
before King Lion, and prayed him to spare her 
fathers life. " Take me — kill me ; let my death 
pay for your wrongs, and be the end of this cruel 
war. Surely one life is enough to satisfy your 
anger." 

" And one life I shall have, at least," cried the 
king ; and the princess was led forth in front of 
the army, as we have seen, and as King Unicorn 
saw just when he was shouting the order to his 
guards : 

" Load ! Ready! Take good aim and Stop !" 

he shouted, so loud that the last word was heard 
above the rolling of the drums by every man in 
both armies. 

" Cut off her Don't touch a hair of her 

head!" roared King Lion, at the same time 
knocking over the trumpeters whom he had just 
ordered to sound for the execution. 

Then there was a sudden silence on both sides, 
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and every one opened his mouth and his eyes for 
wonder. It was a touching sight. In front of 
one army the young prince stood, with his hands 
tied behind him, calmly looking into the muzzles 
of the guns pointed at his breast, while King 
Unicorn stormed and stamped, and forbade any one 
on peril of his life to stir a step or pull a trigger. 
On the other side the little princess was kneeling, 
with her hair all down, and her white neck bared 
to receive the fatal blow, and King Lion was raging 
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General reconciliations. 



and roaring, and commanding the executioners to 
cut off their own heads before they laid a finger on 
her. The boy was so brave, and the girl was so 
gentle, that as men looked they could not restrain 
their feelings. Tears began to run down the 
rugged cheeks of the veteran soldiers ; sobs burst 
from the boldest breasts ; generals and dukes cried 
like children ; and in a minute both armies lifted 
up their voices and joined in one chorus of pitiful 
weeping. 

Nor was this all. The two kings hurried across 
the frozen river and knelt to one another, each 
praying that the life of his child might be spared. 

In their anxiety for this they forgot their enmity, 
and promised to grant each other any terms of 
peace. They threw themselves on one another's 
neck and wept, and when the soldiers on each side 
saw this they could no longer be held back. They 
broke their ranks, they threw away their arms, 
they jumped off their horses, they ran together, 
and soon the ice was covered with a vast crowd 
of men in all kinds of uniforms, who, from field- 
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marshal to drummer boy, were exchanging, not 
blows but embraces, professing sorrow for past 
quarrels, and promising for ever afterwards to live 
in peace and friendship. And in the middle knelt 
the lovely princess, and thanked heaven for thus 
turning their hearts from anger to pity ; and the 
gallant prince ran forward and gracefully raised 
her up, and respectfully kissed her hand ; and 
there the royal pair stood, arm-in-arm, blushing 
and smiling, and around them rose such a roar of 
applause as if the magazines of both armies had 
all blown up together. 

No one now thought of going on with the war. 
Peace was made on the spot, and King Lion and 
King Unicorn vowed that they would no longer 
be rivals, but friends and allies. To make this 
alliance firmer, Prince Crystal and Princess Alex- 
andra were forthwith betrothed to each other ; and 
thus the two crowns, which hatred had sought 
to make one, were now to be united by love. 
Messengers were sent off in all directions with 
this joyful news, and soon the old men, women, 




no A victory wlure none need mourn. 

and children of both countries came flocking down 
to the river, to take their part in celebrating this 
blessed victory of peace. The bands played 
each others national anthems ; then the soldiers 
began to dance with the sisters and daughters of 
their late enemies. The stores of each army 
were brought out, and set forth to make a great 
banquet, at which all were welcome. The guns 
and swords and flags were collected, and formed 
into a great trophy, which stood in the middle of 
the river for a day or two, and, when the ice 
melted, fell through and sank into the mud at 
the bottom. The gun-carriages, waggons, and 
military stores were piled up in a gigantic bonfire, 
which all night long lighted up both banks of the 
river as bright as day, and threw a glare on 
the sky that could be seen by people who lived 
hundreds of miles off, and made them think that 
the sun was rising before his time. Never was 
such a festival known in the history of any people. 

From that day the two nations lived on terms 
of the greatest friendship, and on the death of 
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Thus stwuld crowns be won and worn. 1 1 1 



the old kings were united into one under the rule 
of the royal couple, Crystal and Alexandra, who 
were crowned in St. Paul's Cathedral amid general 
rejoicings, and had a long and prosperous and 
happy reign, and left behind them a memory 
blessed by many generations, for all the good that 
was done to the world in their days. Ah ! those 
days were a long time ago ; but they may come 
again, if we know how to bring them. 
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Very many years ago, long before railways had 
been invented by the Romans or Columbus 
discovered America, there flourished a certain Lord 
Mayor of the City of London, who was universally 
beloved and respected. Somebody is still Mayor 
of London, but mayors were somebody in those 
days. Now-a-days they are elected for one year 
only. In the good old times they appointed them- 
selves, held office as long as they pleased, did 
what they liked, and were never found fault with 
by the newspapers. In fact, as the Royal Family 
of that period generally lived in the Himalaya 
Highlands, or spent most of their time in making 
pilgrimages to Rome, the Lord Mayor was by far 
the greatest personage in the country, and all 
England rang with the grandeur of his court at the 
Mansion-House, and his sumptuous hospitalities to 
distinguished foreigners. 




1 1 6 ' Tis of a rich merchant I am going for to tell, 

This Lord Mayor and his wife had three sons, 
named Tom, Dick, and Harry, all merry and 
good-natured lads, though a little given to mischief. 
Their parents were very fond cf them ; but it was 
a great grief to the Lady Mayoress that she had 
no daughter to be a companion to her during the 
long hours in which her husband was engaged in 
administering justice and presiding at meetings. 
As soon as the boys were able to run about, it was 
found impossible to keep them much at home. 
Indeed, it was not desirable to do so, for they did 
their best to turn the Mansion- House into a perfect 
bear-garden, raising such a din that their worship- 
ful father could scarcely hear himself making a 
speech, fighting with the pages, splashing mud 
over the silk stockings of the footmen, putting 
cobblers' wax on the chair of the Chief Clerk, 
laughing outright in the very wig of the Recorder, 
and so on — for boys will be boys, and these boys 
lived in a rude and unpolished age. So they were 
packed off every morning to the City of London 
School, and their mother sat sad and solitary in 




And of a great lady who in London did dwell. 1 1 7 

the marble halls of the Mansion- House, and 
sighed over her crotchet-work that she would 
gladly exchange all this greatness for a little 
more domestic comfort and felicity. 

At last the dearest wish of her heart was fulfilled. 
One day the Lord Mayor was found too much 
agitated to attend to his duties ; the suitors were 
sent about their business, the prisoners were all 
remanded for a week, the crier of the court was 
muffled with a pair of white kid gloves, the news- 
boys were forbidden to call out in the streets 
louder than a whisper, all traffic was stopped 





1 1 8 They Jiad one little daughter, a very nice girl, 

throughout the city, and the only vehicles allowed 
by the police to pass were the doctors carriage 
and a steam fire-engine which had been sent off 
in hot haste to fetch the monthly nurse. Public 
excitement was very great, but it gave way to 
joyful satisfaction when the Times, in a special 
edition, announced that the Lady Mayoress had 
given birth to a daughter, both doing as well as 
could be expected. Next day the chief streets 
of the city were blocked up by the crowds of 
respectable people going to leave their cards at 
the Mansion-House. Before the week was out the 
wife of every Alderman and ex-Sheriff had been 
admitted to see the dear little thing, and all with 
one voice declared it to be the finest baby they 
had ever seen in their lives. 

A proud and happy couple were the Lord 
and Lady Mayoress. From every provincial town 
came deputations to congratulate them, and to be 
present at the christening. The Grand Heredi- 
tary Chairman of the School Board consented to 
stand godfather, and gave the child much good 




And she got many presents of plate and of pearl. 1 1 9 




advice and a coloured alphabet mounted on linen. 
The godmothers were the Queen of the Fairies, 
and Britannia Empress of the Ocean. The former 
duly arrived, attended by a more magnificent 
retinue than had ever been seen in any pantomime ; 
her present was a knife, fork, and spoon, made of 
beautifully carved moonbeams, set with dewdrops. 
Britannia could not attend, being kept too busy 
by the unruly waves of the Bay of Biscay ; but 
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1 20 Her name it was Bunting — ive leave out the rest, 

she sent an emerald pap-boat, and a handsome 
mug ornamented with shells, and labelled, in gilt 
letters, " A Present from Margate." From these 
great personages the child received many fine 
names, but nobody ever remembered them except 
the Archbishop, who christened her, and the 
officials of the Mansion-House — for from the day 
of her birth she was never called by any other 
than the pet name of Baby Bunting. 

The newspapers of the time filled many columns 
describing the glories of the ceremony. A bank- 
holiday was proclaimed all over the country ; the 
streets of London were gay with flags ; all the 
places of amusement were thronged ; in the even- 
ing the police stations and public buildings were 
brilliantly illuminated ; a bonfire blazed on the top 
of Primrose Hill ; gigantic tins of Australian meat 
were cooked whole at Charing Cross ; the fountains 
in Trafalgar Square ran from morning to night with 
lemonade and raspberry vinegar ; Gog and Magog 
jiot a now coat of paint ; all the school children 
of the metropolis had prizes distributed to them ; 




And she was of babies the beautifullest and best. 12 1 



and the telegraph boys, in a body, were entertained 
to tea and buns at Exeter Hall, followed by a 
lecture on electricity, with diagrams and experi- 
ments. But the great event was the Lord Mayors 
banquet and ball at the Guildhall. To this en- 
tertainment it had been intended to invite every- 
body who was anybody, both throughout England 
and Fairyland ; but unfortunately they forgot to 
send a ticket to a cross, spiteful old fairy, whose 
usual haunt was in the wilds of Wales, but who 
was in the habit of spending part of the fashionable 
season in London. She was much offended at 
this neglect, and her illwill was not to be despised, 
as we shall see presently. 

Little Baby Bunting was not only one of the 
most beautiful, but one of the best of children. 
She never cried for the moon ; she always went 
to sleep the very moment they wished her to ; and 
it was a treat to see how prettily she took her pap, 
and to hear how sweetly she could call out Goo-goo, 
when her parents danced her on their knees, or 
her brothers poked their fingers in her fat dimpled 
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i22 But the spiteful old fairy, who had been forgot \ 

cheeks. She was not even fretful when she was 
cutting her teeth, and went through the measles 
like a dear little lamb, as her nurse said. So 
everybody loved her — everybody except the ill- 
natured old fairy, who did. nothing but look about 
for means of harming this innocent child. 

At last she hit upon a wicked plan. She took 
a house that was to let in Threadneedle Street, 
close to the Lord Mayors, where she put up* a 
red lamp over the door, and on it a large brass 
plate with this inscription : 

Dr. Crosspatch, Member of the College of Subterranean 
Apothecaries. Families attended. Potions, philters, &c, 
carefully prepared. Advice gratis, from midnight till cock- 
crow. 

Women doctors were quite common in those 
days, so no objection was made to her setting up 
in such a business ; and she soon began to have a 
great reputation throughout the neighbourhood, 
where she was commonly spoken of as the Old 
Lady of Threadneedle Street. The pills and 
powders which she made up found a ready sale, 




Resolved on revenge and concocted a plot. 123 



for they were so nasty that people thought they 
must do good. The errand boys stopped whist- 
ling when they peeped through the blinds of her 
surgery and saw the old hag stirring her cauldron. 




Foolish nurserymaids no longer talked about the 
Bogey, but used to say to naughty children : " If 
you are not good I will fetch Dr. Crosspatch to 
you." So all the children about were dreadfully 
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1 24 Once Bunting ate too much upon her birthday, 

afraid of her, and ran to hide themselves when 
they met her walking out to visit patients, with 
her great umbrella and her blue spectacles. 

But it was a long time before she had her wish 
of being called in at the Mansion- House ; for 
the Mayor s children were so well taken care of, 
and had so much exercise in the open air, that 
they seldom wanted medicine. Little Bunting, 
especially, who was all day trundling her hoop up 
Cornhill, or plucking daisies in Smithfield, had 
cheeks as red as the reddest rose that grew in 
Covent Garden ; and if she ever did catch cold 
from paddling in the Thames, while her nurse 
was asking a soldier what sort of weather they 
were going to have, why, a hot bath and a treacle 
posset soon set all to rights. On her third birth- 
day, however, a juvenile party was given at the 
Mansion-House, with Punch and Judy, charades, 
blindman s buff, and many other amusements. 
And there, I am sorry to say, Miss Buntings 
birthday cake was so rich that she awoke next 
morning with a bad headache and a pain in her 
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little stomach. The Mayor and Mayoress were 
at once fetched out of bed in their dressing-gowns 
and nightcaps, and the case was considered so 
serious that, as none of the other officials happened 
to have their boots on, the Sword-Bearer himself, 
in his shirt sleeves, ran, puffing and blowing, as 
fast as he could, in search of the nearest doctor. 



In five minutes Dr. Crosspatch entered the 
nursery, looking as if she meant to pull a tooth 
for the whole household. The very first thing she 
set eyes on was poor Bunting s half-finished birth- 





126 Her parents are greatly alarmed for their child, 

day cake, and she frowned terribly as she pointed 
to it with her umbrella, and said in an awful 
voice : 

" Take this thing away ! If ever I see another 
cake in the house, I will prescribe nothing but 
strap oil and birch tea for a fortnight. Where is 
the patient ? Put out your tongue this moment, 
miss, or I will give you something to cry for. 
Ah ! I thought so. Sweets, of course. This is a 
very bad case of compound bilious paralysis, and 
if you hadn't sent for me at once it would have 
turned to jaundice and whooping-cough in a few 
hours." 

" Oh, dear doctor, can't you do something for 
her?" cried the poor mother; while the Lord 
Mayor held out a purse full of guineas, and 
declared that expense was no object. 

" It is not too late," said Crosspatch, trying to 
look grave, though you might have seen her eyes 
twinkling with malicious satisfaction. " If you 
obey my directions you will soon see a great 
change in the patient. Let a rabbit be got, and 
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the child be carefully wrapped in its skin, and at 
the same time give her a draught from a bottle 
which I shall send over as soon as I get home. 
Then you shall see what you shall see, and if 
necessary I will come again." 

Buntings parents overwhelmed the pretended 
doctor with thanks. Having shown her to the 
door, the Lord Mayor ordered his horse and 
hounds, hastened to put on his top-boots, and, 
attended by all the Aldermen in their carriages, set 
out to hunt the rabbit in the Regents Park, where 
the Zoological Gardens now stand; while the 
Lady Mayoress remained by her darling s bed- 
side, and sang her to sleep with the nursery 
rhyme 

" Baby, Baby Bunting, 
Father s gone a-hunting ; 
He has gone to catch a rabbit- skin 
To wrap the Baby Bunting in." 

In an hour or two Crosspatch sent over a black 
draught, the very sight of which made Tom, Dick, 
and Harry pity their sister with all their hearts. 
Towards dinner-time their father returned from 
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1 28 Poor little Bunting was changed to a Bunny, 

the chase, with his furred robes all spotted with 
mud, and a fine white rabbit hanging at his saddle- 
bow. This was at once sent down to the kitchen 
to be skinned, and preparations were made for 
carrying out the doctor s prescription. But why, 
oh why, did no good fairy come to tell them that 
she was not a real doctor ? 

Little Bunting had no sooner been wrapped in 
the warm rabbit-skin than she was seen to have 
turned white as snow, and to be shivering and 
shaking like a mouse in a trap. Her mother 
uttered a cry of alarm, and, hastily snatching up 
the black draught, forced a few drops of it 
between her lips. The effect was instantaneous. 
What was the good lady's horror when she 
perceived that her beloved child was changing to 
a rabbit in her hands ! Overcome by her feelings, 
the Lady Mayoress let Bunting fall on the floor, 
and fainted in the arms of the City Spoon-Bearer, 
who was standing by in readiness with some 
raspberry jam to take away the taste. Then, 
before any one could move a limb or speak a 




In spite of the Mayor, all his men and his money. 1 29 

word, the wall of the apartment flew open, and 
Crosspatch appeared, with a blue light burning 
round her head and displaying the hideous exulta- 
tion of her wrinkled countenance. She snatched 
the trembling rabbit from the floor, flung it into 
a basket which she carried on her arm, and was 
off downstairs in the twinkling of an eye. The 
servants, standing open-mouthed, durst not stop 
her ; only the Lord Mayor had presence of mind 
enough to pursue, and, poor man, he was tripped 
up by his long gown in the hall, so only reached 
the street cloor in time to see the wicked Welsh 
fairy disappear among a crowd of cabs and omni- 
busses, carrying with her the dearest treasure of 
London's stateliest abode. 

Confusion and dismay now fell upon all in 
the Mansion-House. The Mayor was furious — 
the Mayoress was frantic — the nurse went into 
hysterics — the maids fell a-crying — the men-in- 
armour vowed vengeance, and would have drawn 
their swords if they had not been too rusty ; even 
the Aldermen were so much affected that they had 

s 
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1 30 This fairy no more to be found among men, 

to be restored by goblets of turtle-soup. As for 
Tom, Dick, and Harry, they ran wildly about, 
offering all their toys and pocket-money as a 
reward to whoever would bring their sister back 
to them. Of course the police were at once 
sent for and ordered to arrest the treacherous 
doctor. But when they arrived at the house of 
Crosspatch, they found nothing but a board, on 
which was written : 



The cleverest detectives in London were soon 
put on the track, and gave it as their unanimous 
opinion that a crime had been committed, and that 
they might perhaps get a clue to the criminal. 

But they never found her ; she was snugly hid 
in the Thames Tunnel, the existence of which was 
not known till the reign of Oliver Cromwell. 
Here, at all events, she disappears from our story. 
It is said that in extreme old age she lived in very 



" House to Let. Apply for key 
At the bottom of the sea ; 
For terms, et cetera, inquire, 
Care of David Jones, Esquire." 
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reduced circumstances ; and there is & legend that 
she was taken up and sent to prison for pretending 
to tell their fortunes to a company .of marines 
stationed in the Tower of London. But I cannot 
state this as a fact, so I would rather say nothing 
about it in this true story. 

You may be sure that every exertion was used 
to discover and recover poor Baby Bunting. The 
very night of her disappearance the Common 
Council met to discuss this most unfortunate affair ; 
but after an adjourned debate, extending over ten 
days, all they could do was to draw up a resolu- 
tion, which was advertised without delay in the 
chief daily papers. It ran thus : 



" Whereas, the Worshipful and Right Honourable the Lord 
Mayor's only daughter has been wickedly, feloniously, illegally, 
immorally, and of malice prepense turned into a White Rabbit, 
against the peace of our Sovereign the King and the privileges 
of the City of London : 

" It is hereby ordered, that from this date no person shall 
presume to kill, wound, maim, assault, shoot, pelt, strike, or 
otherwise injure any White Rabbit or Rabbits, on pain of being 
prosecuted according to law. 



" Notice to the Public ! ! ! 




132 In \oos and 1000$ the white rabbits come, 

" And a Reward of Five Shillings is offered to all freemen 
of the City and other loyal persons for each and every such 
Rabbit which may be safely delivered at the Mansion-House, 
carriage free and in good condition, till further notice." 

The effect of this proclamation was that, from 
all parts of the kingdom, and especially from 
Wales, which was always celebrated for its rabbits, 
hampers, cages, boxes, and baskets, full of white 
rabbits, began, by every train and parcel delivery, 
to be poured into the Mansion-House. In a week 
it was crammed so full of them that the whole 
collection had to be removed to the Agricultural 
Hall at Islington. Here the numbers went on 
increasing, till all the white rabbits in the country 
might be supposed to be exhibited ; and strangers 
came flocking from every quarter of the globe to 
witness such a famous rabbit show, the like of 
which had never been seen before, and is never 
likely to be on view again. 

But all this trouble seemed to have been thrown 
away, so far as the afflicted parents were con- 
cerned. From among so many thousands of 
rabbits, the Mayor and his lady were quite unable 
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to pick out their lost darling, though they would 
not consent to part with one of them, lest it 
should happen to be the very one they sought. 
Before long, however, they found that the expense 
of feeding all this menagerie would require the 
rates to be doubled, which might produce a 
revolution or a panic in the city. So in their 
perplexity they resolved to consult the great 
Panjandrum, a celebrated wizard who had but re- 
cently come to town, and was nightly astonishing 
enormous audiences by his cleverness and skill. 

The great Panjandrum was accordingly engaged 
for a morning performance at the Guildhall. On 
the appointed day the Lord Mayor and Lady 
Mayoress took their places in reserved seats, 
under a canopy of state, surrounded by a splendid 
gathering of all the magistrates and office-bearers 
of the City companies, while the general public 
were admitted to the lower end of the hall. At 
half-past two o'clock precisely the cheers of the 
crowd without announced that the great Pan- 
jandrum had just arrived in his balloon. A stage 
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1 34 Here enter tfie wizard in genteel array, 




had been erected for him in front of the dis- 
tinguished visitors, upon which he appeared, 
dressed in plain tvening clothes, without robe, 
cap, wand, or any of the usual properties of 
vulgar magicians. Making a low bow to the 
company, he at once addressed them in a strong 
foreign accent : 

4 * My gentlemans and gentlemanesses. you vill not 
make de trouble for to tell me vat is dat vich you 
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Who looked very knowing, and thus he did say. 135 

vill have came to ask out of me. I know all about 
him," said the great Panjandrum, laying his fore- 
finger upon his nose, and giving a wink of 
profound significance. " Yes, dat is all right," he 
continued, gracefully kissing his hand to the Lady 
Mayoress. " I shall be suspended on von gallows 
if I vill not bring you back dis dat you are hopping 
for, your pretty great grandmother — ah, no ! — I 
mean little baby daughter." 

Here the Lord Mayors sons could not restrain 
themselves from sniggering at the wizard s funny 
way of talking, which made him very angry. He 
turned sharply round to them, and cried out : 

" Vat for you laugh ? I vill make you laugh on 
de wrong side of your viskers. I tell you dis : 
your sister may not be vat you call disenchant till 
von of you boys does dat ting vich he likes to do de 
littlest in de vorld. Laugh at me, who is de great 
Panjandrum, and may have performed before all 
de crowned skulls of Europe !" 

The Lady Mayoress severely rebuked her sons, 
threatening to send them to bed at once if they 




1 36 Impudent boys whose mamma had to scold 'em. 

did not behave ; while her husband endeavoured 
to pacify the wizard, who was striding up and 
down his stage in high indignation. After some 
little delay, he consented to proceed in the 
exercise of his art. He first, as a preliminary 
proof of his ability, astonished the audience by 
swallowing the Sword of State, sheath and all, 
without apparently doing himself the least injury. 
Then he went on muttering something in a foreign 
language, which the Lord Mayors chaplain inter- 
preted as an inquiry whether Masters Tom, Dick, 
and Harry loved their sister well enough to under- 
take a very hard and disagreeable task for her sake. 

" Of course they do !" exclaimed both their 
parents in one breath; and the abashed urchins 
protested that they would dare or bear anything 
to see their dear little sister again in her natural 
form, even though it should be the thing which 
they most disliked to do in all the world. 

" I will take my bread without butter, and my 
tea without sugar, all the rest of my life," said 
Tom, who was rather greedy. 
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" I will get up every morning at half-past six, 
and wash myself, and my neck too," said Dick, 
who was apt to be lazy and dirty. 

" I will learn all my catechism, and do every 
sum in the arithmetic book," said Harry, who 
hated his lessons. 

" Goot ! We shall see," said the great Panjan- 
drum. " On de meantime, vill her serene majestess, 
de Lady Mayoress, be so kind as to lend me de 
loan of her lily-vite pocket-handkerchief ? " 

The Lady Mayoress dried her tears for the first 
time since the disappearance of her darling, and 
gave her handkerchief to one of the maids of 
honour, ho passed it to a footman, who handed 
it to a page, who climbed up on the stage, and, 
amid general acclamations, delivered it to the 
wizard. The whole audience were on tiptoe to 
see what would come next. The Lady Mayoress 
held her breath ; for she felt as if she were going 
to sneeze, and didn't dare to do it without her 
handkerchief. 

The band struck up. The great Panjandrum, 

T 
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138 Had he an accomplice concealed in the scenery ? 

after turning up his cuffs, gracefully waved the 
delicate piece of cambric in the air, shook it to 
show there was nothing in it, folded it, opened 
it, and produced from behind it, one after another, 




three beautiful little sewing-machines, as bright 
and tidy as if they had just come out of the shop, 
which he laid in a row on the stage, and bowed 
with an air of conscious pride. 

The spectators burst out into loud applause, 
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amid which the wizard, politely bending on one 
knee, returned to the Mayoress her handkerchief, 
and humbly begged her worshipful spouse to lend 
him his gold-laced cocked hat for a minute or two. 
The Lord Mayor complied with this request, and 
having desired all the people who sat in the front 
row to see with their own eyes that the hat was 
empty, the great Panjandrum . took it on the stage, 
turned it upside down, made a few passes over it 
with his right hand, and, lo ! to the great amuse- 
ment of the audience, there came running out of 
the crown a perfect cascade of small seeds. This 
lasted for several minutes, till there was a pile of 
seeds on the stage large enough to fill three sacks, 
or to make six dozen seed-cakes, when the 
wizard blew upon the hat, squashed it up, then 
suddenly opened his arms wide and showed 
that it had vanished. The spectators were in 
consternation for a moment, but presently they 
saw that the hat had somehow been replaced 
upon the head of its owner, who condescended to 
be as much amused as anybody by this clever 
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trick. Loud cheers testified to the unparalleled 
skill of the great Panjandrum, who, returning 
thanks for the kind reception he had met with, 
announced that his performances would be 
continued in the Egyptian Hall every evening till 
further notice. 

I must not omit to tell you, that before leaving 
the City he had a private audience of the Lord 
Mayor and his family, in which he gave them the 
following directions : The three boys were each to 
take a sewing-machine and a sack of seeds, and 
were to employ all their leisure time in sowing the 
latter. When the plants had come up, they were 
to send him a post-card, and the sage would come 
again to assist them by his wonderful art and 
science. 

Tom, Dick, and Harry gladly undertook to do 
what was required of them, and set to work with 
such goodwill that before the end of the Easter 
holidays, which had just begun, they had sown all 
the fields for miles round London with the wizards 
seeds, so that, when these came up, the whole 
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country looked like one great market-garden — as 
much of it does to this day. 

When the plants began to sprout, they were 
seen to be nothing but common lettuces ; and 
soon they had grown so luxuriantly that it was a 
puzzling question what could be done with them 
all. So the great Panjandrum was again sent for, 
and arrived upon a tight rope stretched from the 
roof of the National Gallery to the top of the 
Monument. There was very little applause as he 
passed over the streets, for nearly all the people 
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14* The boys, all their holidays, busy as bees, 

had gone that day to see the University boat 
race. This must have put him into a bad 
humour. Or else it was the rabbit show at the 
Agricultural Hall, which had of late been attract- 
ing so many thousands of people that he found his 
own audiences fall off. So when he saw nobody 
but the Lord Mayors family to witness his 
performance, he answered them very crossly : 

44 Vat to do now ? If I vas you, and had any 
brains, I should gather de lettuces and feed all 
dese poor rabbits vit dem. It is von big pity you 
vill send for me to answer such an easy question ; 
for de third time I am summonsed to dis court, 
shall be positively my last appearance." 

So saying, he leaped upon the tight rope and 
capered back to the West-End, leaving them in 
some perplexity. The three boys, however, carried 
out his directions without delay. Giving up 
cricket, bathing, and every other amusement, they 
sot to work gathering all the lettuces, and feeding 
all the rabbits with their own hands, which took 
thorn the whole of the Midsummer holidays. The 
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Lord Mayor and his wife, however, did not see how 
this would help them to recover their daughter, 
and began to think that the great Panjandrum had 
deceived them, especially when nearly all the rabbits 
had been fed, and not one of them had shown 
itself more like the lost Bunting than another. 

At last only one rabbit remained to be fed. . It 
was the tiniest and timidest of all, and seemed to 
have quite lost its appetite ; for, instead of nibbling 
away greedily at the green stuff laid before it, as 
the others had done, the pretty little thing reared 
up against the bars of its cage, and looked so wist- 
fully at the Lady Mayoress that she burst into 
tears, and cried out : 

" Bunting ! my own Baby Bunting ! " 

Then two great tears rolled down the rabbit s 
wee cheeks. Yet it was seen to be trembling with 
joy, and in a second it was lying in its mothers 
arms, and a hundred kisses were being showered 
on its soft white fur. It was indeed her dear 
daughter, and the great Panjandrum had known 
what he was about after all. 
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Everybody was delighted to hear that the lost 
child had thus been restored. A splendid gilt 
cage was at once made ready for her, where she 
lay on silk cushions, or frisked gaily at every 
token of affection shown by her parents or 
brothers, and was fed with the purest of milk and 
the softest of biscuits served up on gold plates 
three times a day. In short, this rabbit was taken 
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as much care of as if she had been a princess. As 
for the rest of the rabbits, they were at once 
ordered to be distributed to the poor, and there 
was nobody in London who might not have rabbit- 
pie for dinner every day for a month or two. This 
was the occasion when the then Poet Laureate 
wrote that celebrated ode in a contemporary 
periodical — 

" Rabbits hot and rabbits cold, 
Rabbits young and rabbits old," &c. 

But when the first burst of joy had calmed down, 
the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress and their 
sons began to see that there was still something 
to be wished for. It was all very well to have 
their sister among them again, but it would be 
much better to have her as she was before Cross- 
patch had bewitched her; for a sister who has 
four legs and a tail, and who cannot laugh or talk 
with you, is not so satisfactory as the ordinary 
kind of sister. It was not enough to make her 
the greatest pet of a rabbit that ever was ; they 
could get pet rabbits any day, and they wanted 

u 
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to have a pet of a nice little girl. So the great 
Panjandrum was again sent for, to know what 
could be done next to turn Baby Bunting into her 
natural form. 

Unfortunately the wizard had now a grudge 
against this family. He had lately requested that 
the heads of several newspaper editors might be 
cut off, because they wrote articles sneering at his 
performances, and accusing him of deceiving the 
public. The Lord Mayor explained civilly that 
he could not oblige him, as it was not the custom 
of the country. So he remained very ill-pleased, 
and, when summoned to the Mansion-House, was 
for refusing to come, till he was threatened that 
his licence would be withdrawn by the magistrates, 
whereupon he took the penny steamboat and 
dropped in at the Lord Mayors one Saturday 
afternoon about dinner-time. His manner on this 
occasion was far from polite, but it was noticed 
that his residence in London had made him more 
familiar with our language ; indeed he spoke with 
a marked Irish accent. 
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" What are ye to do next ? Faith, and how 
should I know ? But I'm sorry to see a purty 
young cratur turned into a baste or a Welsh rabbit, 
so ye may as well let me set me eyes on the stuff 
that the ould Broomstick gave her. And if there's 
any other bottles handy, I shouldn't mind putting 
me lips to a dhrop ov something, for its weary work 
is this conjhuring." 

Without paying any attention to this hint, the 
Lord Mayor ordered the fatal phial to be brought 
into the banqueting hall, where this conversation 
took place. It was still about three-quarters full 
of a black stuff, looking much more like ink than 
medicine. On the outside was a label, bearing 
these words : " Shake the bottle. To be used as 
required." The great Panjandrum shook the 
bottle, looked uncommonly wise, and laughed. 

" Och, she's a charming ould witch ; but I know 
a charm worth two ov hers, that will soon give 
the young lady back her charms. Sure, an' the 
rest ov the bottle must be used, every dhrop ov 
it ; one of these young spalpeens, that haven't the 
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manners to laugh when a gentleman makes a joke, 
must do it. Their sister is under a spell, and by 
the powers, it's their turn now to take a spell at it." 

" What ? " cried the Lord Mayor, convinced 
that the wizard was as little to be trusted as 
the doctor. " Give me the bottle this moment. 
None of my children shall touch it. As for you, 
sir, if you have no better advice to give, you may 
as well go about your business, and think yourself 
lucky for getting off so easily after trying your 
tricks on us. Do you know that I have the 
power of fining you forty shillings, or committing 
you to Newgate as a rogue and a vagabond, under 
the Act of h'm — well — never mind." 

" Ah, sure, and you're the grand gintleman 
intirely," said the great Panjandrum, coolly balanc- 
ing the bottle on the point of his nose, to the 
irrepressible delight of the three boys, but provok- 
ing the offended dignity of their father. " It s 
meself can give ye nothing but good advice, and 
if ye haven't sense to understand it, why, then, 
the top ov the morning to yez all." 
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" This to our face ! " shouted the Lord Mayor, 
purple with rage. " What ho ! my guards ! my 
ushers ! my trusty myrmidons ! Lead forth this 
traitor ; linger not, and shoot him straightway on 
the spot !" 

His worship s clerk, who rushed in with a score 
of other attendants, in vain whispered in the 
Mayor's ear that he had no power to pronounce 
such a sentence without bringing the offender 
before a jury. His Lordship, touched in his ten- 
derest feelings both as a man and a magistrate, 
refused to reconsider his decision. The imper- 
tinent wizard was forthwith seized, bound, and 
dragged off in the police van to Moorfields, where 
a party of the Honourable Artillery Company's 
volunteers happened to be practising at the 
targets. They were ordered to load with ball 
cartridge, and prepare to execute a State criminal 
at three hundred yards, which they did with great 
care and precision of aim. 

Bang ! went all the guns at the word of 
command. But when the smoke cleared away, 
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they saw, to their amazement, that the great 
Panjandrum had loosed himself from the cords 
with which he was securely bound, and had 
dexterously caught all the bullets in his hat. He 
was now standing upright, smiling and bowing 
right and left to the spectators of the scene. 
And when the police tried to secure him again, 
he suddenly turned a somersault and vanished in 
the air. 

He was never more seen in London, where he 
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left behind him all his apparatus for performing 
feats of magic, as well as a considerable number 
of unpaid bills. 

All these unusual occurrences had a very sober- 
ing effect on the character of the Lord Mayor s 
three sons, who became henceforth as proper in 
behaviour and as neat in appearance as the figures 
of amiable and interesting young gentlemen which 
you have seen in a tailor s window — Tom in a 
sailors suit, Dick in Highland costume, while 
little Harry was still in knickerbockers. After 
the wizard had disappeared under such suspicious 
circumstances, they still desired to try the experi- 
ment recommended by him, by taking the black 
draught in the hope of doing their sister good. 
For the chance of restoring her in her proper 
shape to the arms of their afflicted parents, they 
were all three ready, like brave boys, to run the 
risk of being turned into rabbits. Indeed, they 
perhaps thought it would be rather jolly to be a 
rabbit, that never had to learn lessons or wear 
a Sunday hat, and might wet its feet without 




1 5 2 Still poor little Bunting a rabbit must stay, 

getting scolded. But their father would not hear 
of any such thing, and ordered the fairy's phial to 
be put away in his dressing-room, in the drawer 
where he kept his razors and pomatum. And so 
there seemed small chance of seeing little Bunting 
turned into a girl again. Everything else was 
done that could be done ; she had cod-liver oil and 
port wine ; all the pills and mixtures advertised 
to cure all diseases under the sun were tried one 
after another ; she was taken about to Brighton, to 
Torquay, and to Tunbridge Wells ; they deluged 
her outside and inside with every kind of baths 
and mineral waters ; but all was in vain. The 
poor thing seemed destined to pass her existence 
in a gilt cage, helpless and speechless, though 
surrounded by every alleviation which wealth and 
affection could bestow. One good result of this 
misfortune, however, was the law passed at this 
time by the Common Council, requiring all 
doctors, wizards, &c, to be duly registered and 
licensed, and abolishing fairies, witches, brownies, 
and such like suspicious characters, who were 
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ordered to be taken before the nearest justice of 
the peace, and sent to the workhouse, unless they 
could prove that they were earning an honest 
livelihood in some respectable occupation. 

But there was one of Buntings friends who did 
not yet give up hope, and that was her youngest 
brother Harry. Every morning he used to get 
out of his warm bed to spend an hour or two with 
his dear sister before the rest of the family were 
stirring. And when he saw how pleased she was 
to see him, and how affectionately she would lick 
his hand and put her little paws up to his knee, 
he felt as if he could do or suffer anything to 
undo what the wicked fairy had done, and would 
sometimes spend whole hours of his playtime in 
biting his nails over it, or knocking his head 
against the wall, which were his ways of trying to 
think deeply. 

Harry was said to be the stupidest of all the 
Mayor's children, and he certainly often got into 
trouble for making blots and mistakes in dictation. 
But for all that, he was not such a fool as people 

x 
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thought him, and he was the best-hearted little 
man that ever was. So he was not discouraged 
when he could not at once hit upon a plan for 
disenchanting his sister; and on the very night 
before the Christmas holidays his perseverance 
was rewarded by a bright idea that struck him as 
suddenly as a cricket ball. 

"The great Pan — what-d'-ye-call-him told us 
the medicine was all to be used up," he said to 
himself; "and also that one of us boys must do 
the thing which he least liked to do in all the 
world. But he didn't say how the stuff was to be 
used, nor is it put on the bottle. It seems to me 
just like ink. Now, the thing I like doing least is 
writing in my copy-book ; so if I were to spend 
part of my holidays, and use up the fairy's bottle 
in trying to write better — and didn't he say 
something about spelling, too ? — Its the very 
thing ! " 

With this Harry turned head-over-heels for joy, 
and ran off to see his grandmother, the Mayoress 
Dowager, who lived at Camberwell, and generally 




A nd at once went to work like a brave little man. 1 5 5 

gave each of the boys half-a-crown as a Christmas- 
box. He was not disappointed. He got his half- 
crown as usual, as well as a piece of cake and a 
glass of ginger wine, and many moral maxims 
from the good old lady, who advised him to put 
the money in the savings bank, and not buy 
sweets with it till his fiftieth birthday, when it 
would have increased to a sum which you can work 
out for yourself by the rules of compound interest. 
But that half-crown never went to the savings 
bank. Before an hour had passed it went into a 
stationers shop, where its proud possessor pur- 
chased a fine large copy-book, with a piece of 
blotting-paper and a box of pens, and spent 
the rest in buying Christmas cards to send to 
all his relations as soon as he should be able to 
direct them without having lines ruled for him. 

These writing materials he hid under his pillow, 
where they were very nearly discovered by his 
brothers when they began a bolster fight in the 
exuberance of their spirits at the arrival of the 
holidays. Next morning Tom and Dick lay in 




156 He got the black bottle > and what do you think ? 



bed till the second bell rang ; but Harry got up 
very early, and went down to the room where his 
sisters cage was, first fetching the bottle of 
medicine out of his father's dressing-room. Then 




he sat down, and putting his tongue out and his 
head on one side, began carefully to write his name 
on the outside of the copy-book. What was his 
delight to find that the black draught was as good 
for writing as the best ink ! So this is a warn- 
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ing to all little boys and girls not to get too much 
ink on their fingers, or they may possibly see 
themselves turned into white rabbits some of 
these days. 

When Harry had written his name in big 
letters, he looked round at Bunting, and perceived 
that she was eagerly scratching at the bars of her 
cage, as if to encourage him to proceed, and that 
the expression of tender and melancholy resigna- 
tion which her face usually wore, had given place 
to a look of the liveliest joy. So he only stopped 
to give her a hearty kiss, and then set to work 
diligently at the first page, the headline of which 
was this sentence in large text: "Affection is 
amiable r And when he had copied this on every 
line of the page he shut the book, and let Bunt- 
ing hear him spell these long words without a 
single mistake, while he fondled her in his arms, 
and she rubbed her soft cheek against his, her 
little brown eyes sparkling with intelligence and 
gratitude. 

It was plain he had hit upon the right way, and 
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he had only to persevere to bring about the 
change in her appearance which they had all been 
longing for. 

There were just twenty-six pages in the copy- 
book, and the holidays were exactly a month long, 
so you will see that Harry had one page to do 
each day, not counting the four Sundays. And 
he stuck to it like a man, getting up every morn- 
ing by candle-light, no matter how cold it was, 
and warming his hands, before beginning, on Bun- 
ting s comfortable fur, and then keeping hard at 
work, so as to have finished writing the page, and 
learned the spelling of the words off by heart, 
before his mothers- housemaids- in-waiting came 
in to dust the apartment and change his rabbit- 
sisters straw. Not that he worked carelessly 
and in a hurry, as he had hitherto been too much 
accustomed to do. No ; he took the greatest 
pains, and, in spite of his anxiety to see whether 
his sister would really be restored to him by this 
means, did not leave a single / unstroked, or a 
single i undotted, as some boys do, even when 




At the end of the month he had ended the spell. 1 59 



they have no particular reason for making haste ; 
so that before he was halfway through the copy- 
book, at the half-text line, "Moral motives are 
meritorious" he had already improved consider- 
ably in his handwriting, and might expect to get 
a prize for it next half. 

At length the last day of the holidays came, and 
Harry had used the last drop of the fairy's ink in 
putting a full stop after the last stroke of the last 
letter of the last word of the last line of the last 
small-hand page : " Zeal in a good cause is commend- 
able!' Then he turned round to his sister that she 
might hear him spell commendable. But to his 
amazement the door of her cage was open, and he 
saw no tiny white rabbit, but a rosy-cheeked 
golden-haired girl, who flung herself into his arms, 
half-laughing and half-crying : 

" Oh, my dear, dear, dearest Harry, you are 
cleverer than them all ! " 

Here was a Christmas present for which to wake 
up the Lord Mayor and the Lady Mayoress ! 
They could scarcely believe their eyes and ears 
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when they saw and heard what had happened, and 
did not know which to love more or to hug with 
warmer affection — the dear little girl whom they 
had never expected to embrace again, or the brave 
boy by whose exertions her sweet face had been 
restored to them. 

The news soon spread abroad, and everybody in 
the City, high and low, was delighted to hear of 
Baby Bunting's disenchantment. The event was 
celebrated by a grand show, or procession, which 
has been perpetuated as an annual custom to this 





The whole city flocks to the Lord Mayors Show. 1 6 1 

day. Then, for the first time, the Lord Mayor, 
surrounded by his happy family, and by the chief 
officials of the Corporation, preceded by a brilliant 
retinue of leading citizens in fancy dresses, and 
followed by the whole troupe of an unrivalled 
circus which had just come from America, as also 
by a train of gaily-decorated caravans containing 
the first menagerie of the kingdom, passed in his 
magnificent state-coach of gilt gingerbread, drawn 
by eight piebald ponies, through the main thorough- 
fares of the metropolis, and was everywhere re- 
ceived with deafening cheers, which were redoubled 
as the enthusiastic crowd caught sight of his only 
daughter, sitting on her mother s knee and smiling 
like a little fairy. But Harry was the true hero of 
the hour. He was proudly perched on the box 
beside the coachman, in a new suit of jacket and 
trousers, to which he had been promoted from 
knickerbockers as a reward for his thoughtfulness 
and perseverance ; and if anybody on that day 
had called him lazy or stupid, the populace 
would have knocked the unfortunate person's 

Y 
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hat over his eyes, or ducked him in the nearest 
pond. 

Now, mark the moral : In the course of doing 
this good turn for his sister, our young friend had 
laid the foundation of those habits of industry and 

correctness to which he was to owe 
his success in life His brothers 
did not turn out so well. Dick ran 
away to sea ; Tom could find 
nothing to do but to emigrate 
to the Cannibal Islands ; whereas 
Harry, when he left school, was 
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apprenticed to his father, and in due time 
became Lord Mayor himself, which position he 
held with great credit next but one before the 
celebrated Whittington. 
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HERE was once a little 
boy who could not or 
would not learn his 
lessons. From his baby- 
hood the very sight of 
even the most pictorial 
alphabet was as odious 
to him as a black draught 
or a mustard plaster. He 
yawned over his copy-book ; he sulked over his 
sums ; he cried outright over his spelling. When 
he went to school, he would do nothing but play, 
and was always getting into trouble with his 
teachers, and passed among his companions for 
little better than a booby. If dunces caps had 
been in fashion in these days, he would have worn 
one from morning to night. He cared for nothing 
but eating, sleeping, and amusing himself. 
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What should they do 



What was to be done with such a boy ? It was 
quite clear he would never be fit for any of the 
learned professions. Though his family were 
respectable, they were not in such a position of 
life that he could become a duke or a prince, 
which would have suited his tastes exactly. His 
father, being a sensible man, would not allow him 
to remain idle all his life, and he himself was 
willing to do anything, if only he might escape 
from books. He thought he would like to be 
page to some queen, but he was too fat; a 
drummer-boy, but he was not tall enough ; a 
clown in the circus, but he had not the cleverness 
for that ; an acrobat, but he was too fond of lying 
in bed ; nor was he so good-looking as to be fit 
for any ornamental occupation. In the end it was 
decided to make a herd-boy of him, that he might 
at least learn to do something useful. So, dressed 
from head to foot in a brand-new suit of strong 
blue clothes, he was sent off to a farmer, to keep 
his cows and sheep, after the boy s father had given 
him a long lecture on the duty of industry and 
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carefulness, which only ran in at one ear and out 
at the other. 

This would be fine fun, he fully expected. To 
be in the open air all day long, with nobody to 
look after him, plenty to eat, and nothing to do 
but to hit poor helpless beasts with a stick ; what 
could be a pleasanter way of spending his life ? 
Our Little Boy Blue, as they called him, from the 
colour of his clothes, was in high spirits as, one 
fine morning, with his pockets full of bread and 
cheese and apples, he drove his charge out to the 
field for the first time, and, leaving them to do 
pretty much as they liked, set to work doing what 
he liked. 

For a time all went well, and the careless herd- 
boy was delighted with this change from the dusty 
school and its droning tasks. He rolled on the 
sunny grass ; he picked nuts and berries from the 
hedges ; he ate the best part of his dinner before 
it was time for luncheon, he cut switches, he 
gathered dandelions, he chased butterflies, he 
threw stones at birds. After a few hours, how- 
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Asleep falls he 



ever, he began to think that even these diversions 
grew dull when he might have his fill of them. 
By noon-day he felt tired and hot, and inclined 
for nothing but to lie down on the shady side of a 
hay-cock. Here, as he promised himself, he might 
keep an eye on his flock, and see that they did not 
stray far away. But before he had been lying 
there five minutes, half-buried in the hay, with the 
pleasant breeze on his face, he found his eyes 
closing, and since he did not try very hard to keep 
wide awake, why, he soon fell fast asleep. 

Then, as he slept, he had a strange dream. He 
seemed to be walking beside a great lake, and by 
the bank lay a brightly-painted vessel in the shape 
of a Noahs Ark. Shem, Ham, and Japheth, well 
wrapped up in long coats, were standing on deck, 
looking steadily before them in various directions, 
to observe the weather. Round them the animals 
were packed so closely, that they had scarcely 
room to move. 

Little Boy Blue stepped carefully on board, yet 
not so carefully but that he upset the camel, the 
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duck, and the tiger. Without stopping to set them 
on their legs again, he eagerly began to explore 
this curious craft, nor did he notice that he had 
pushed it off from the shore, and that it was 
gliding across the still waters of the lake. He 
spoke to Japheth, who was standing at the helm, 
but the figure only stared at him, and gave no 
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answer. Then, finding no room on deck, he made 
his way below. 

Here his ears were struck by a faint sound of 
groaning, and, as soon as his eyes became accus- 
tomed to the darkness, he could distinguish a 
large pasteboard elephant lying on its side, from 




whose interior these groans appeared to proceed. 

" What's the matter ? " asked the boy, in some 
astonishment. "Why do you make that noise, 
and why don't you stand up, like the rest of the 
beasts ? " 

" Who are you, that don't see the difference 
between me and these common animals ? " replied 
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the elephant. " They were made for nothing 
else but to stand up and look stupid. It's not 
worth my while doing that, and, alas ! I can do 
nothing else now." 

" What could you do once, then ? " 

The elephant looked hurt and surprised, and 
answered, in a dignified tone, 

" I could wag my trunk." 

44 Let me see you do it, then ! " said the boy. 

" Young man, where have you learned to mock 
the misfortunes of others ? Once, I say, I could 
wag my trunk, to the admiration of all beholders, 
but now my machinery is broken, and I am a 
hollow sham, fit for nothing but to lie idle and use- 
less, till time takq pity on me, and I drop to pieces. 
Was ever elephant so unfortunate before ? " 

Little Boy Blue thought it was very odd, but at 
this moment the ark bumped upon some shore so 
violently, that whole rows of the animals were 
shaken down upon the deck, and lay helplessly 
sprawling in a heap. He ran up to see what had 
happened. 
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" Oh, can you not mend me, and make me a 
diligent and useful member of society once more ? " 
cried the elephant after him, in tones of piteous 
eagerness ; but, finding no attention paid to his 
entreaty, the unhappy animal gave up hope and 
resumed his solitary lamentations. 

As soon as he had gained the deck, Little Boy 
Blue saw that the ark had struck upon an island 
— and such an island ! Its surface was smooth 
and level, and divided into square fields as regu- 
larly as a draught-board ; it looked for all the 
world like one of those dissecting maps which 
ingenious children love to put together. The 
trees and hedges, the farm-yards and houses, even 
the waggons standing at the doors, were all stiff 
and new and brightly coloured, as if they had just 
come out of a toy box. On the shore lay several 
fine boats, completely rigged, with all their sails 
set, as well as toy spades and barrows in great 
numbers ; and close to it were swimming the 
most beautiful tin ducks and fishes. 
* Full of curiosity, the boy quickly leaped on 
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shore, and found himself treading on bare ground, 
painted to look like grass and strewn, not with 
stones and twigs, but with marbles, dominoes, 
hoops, skipping-ropes, and the like. 

" Where on earth have I got to ? " he exclaimed, 
rubbing his eyes to make sure that he was awake, 
though, as we know, he wasn't. " Who are the 
people that live in this funny place ? " 

At this moment a great indiarubber ball jumped 
and bumped along so close to him that it almost 
hit him on the head. He started back, and there 
darted between his legs a little mouse, going as 
fast and as straight as if it moved upon wheels. 
He hurried to catch it, but his attention was 
distracted by a loud booming noise drawing nearer 
and nearer, and presently there came whirling by 
the most magnificent of humming-tops. 

" Stop ! " cried the boy, running after it, as it 
spun round and round, bending gracefully to the 
right and left, and twisting itself on so rapidly that 
its gorgeous pattern could not be distinguished. 
" Stop, and let me see you ! " 
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" I can't ; I am too busy," buzzed the top, and 
was out of his reach in a minute. 

The boy laughed heartily at the idea of a top 
being busy, and soon left off following it, when he 
came to a dog. It was a pretty little dog, all 
covered with soft white curly hair, and having the 
cleanest of blue ribbons round its neck. It stood 
upright on a piece of board and did nothing but 
squeak. Little Boy Blue bounded up to it, 
whistling, snapping his fingers, and inviting it to 
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romp with him ; but still it only squeaked and 
stood still, for it was glued to the board beneath. 

" Ponto — Carlo — what's your name?— good dog ! M 
he cried. " Why don't you come to me ? What 
do you mean by squealing in that absurd way ? " 

" What else was I made for ? " squeaked the 
dog, and went on squeaking. 

" Tisn't a bit like real barking, you know." 

"I know," said the dog modestly, "but I do 
my best, and I can do no more. I have heard 
of dogs whose work is to herd sheep or to learn 
tricks. I should like to be one of them, certainly ; 
but, so long as I exercise my own gifts diligently 
they have no right to despise me. Industry, and 
not talent, is what makes a good dog ; and that is 
why I squeak with all my might and think myself 
inferior to no dog that was ever manufactured." 

The boy stared at it and turned away. Now 
he saw a rabbit rolling rapidly towards him, 
squatted in a very odd attitude, with a little drum 
before it, on which it beat with its fore-paws as it 
moved along. 
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" Oh, here's fun ! " cried the boy. " Come and 
play with me, you queer rabbit." 

" Don't stop me ! " cried the rabbit, with an 
anxious expression of countenance. " One — two 
— three — four — rat, tat, tat, tat. I have no time 
for anything but drumming. One— two — three — 
four — rat, tat, tat, tat. Life is too short for 
frivolous amusements. Don't stop me, please. 
Rat, tat, tat ; my joints are growing stiff, and I 
must drum while I can." With which the rabbit 
speedily drummed out of sight. 

The next curious creature which Little Boy 
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Blue saw was a donkey, laden with panniers. It 
stood in the middle of a field surrounded by tciy- 
trees not half its own height, and did nothing but 
shake its head, which was so loose on its neck 
that it seemed about to come off every moment. 

" I say, why do you shake your head so 
stupidly ? " asked the boy, stopping in front of it. 

" Because it is the only thing worth doing," 
replied the donkey. " See how well I do it. Is 
it not a truly remarkable accomplishment ? " 

" But don't you get rather tired of it, after a 
time?" 

The donkey looked at him with surprise, and 
replied : 

" Pray, what may be your occupation in the 
country you come from ? " 

" That's no business of yours." 

" Aren't you proud of it, whatever it be ? Don't 
you love it above everything? Don't you find 
the highest satisfaction in exercising it to the best 
of your ability ? If not, you are an individual very 
much to be pitied." 




180 What a donkey ! 

" You are an ass !" said the boy, walking away, 
for he understood just enough of the donkey's 
remarks to make him feel uncomfortable. 




And before long he came to another pheno- 
menon. This was a high pole, on which a monkey, 
of all the colours of the rainbow, was swinging 
himself up and down with the most extraordinary 
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jerks, just like those comical jumping figures which 
may be seen at any toy-shop. 

Little Boy Blue looked on for a time, while the 
monkey, with the gravest face and the most 
business-like air, continued to jump up and down 
so violently, that it is a wonder all his joints were 
not dislocated, and took not the slightest notice of 
our hero. 

" I don't see any fun in that," he at length 
ventured to observe ; whereupon the monkey, 
without ceasing his gymnastics, proceeded to hold 
forth to him from the top of the pole. 

"What you call fun I call folly," he began 
severely. " You are a boy. I am a toy. That 
makes all the difference, you know. Boys love to 
be idle. Toys love to be industrious. It is our 
nature to. We are valued according to our 
activity. Those of us who can only stand on their 
legs, and even those who do nothing but move 
about on wheels, are thought little of. But those 
who can exert themselves in some amusing or 
instructive way, have a right to hold up their 
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heads and take delight in their own performances. 
Such is toy-life, which seems to us too serious to 
be wasted in trifles, as boy-life so often is. Oh, 
yes ! I know the world ; I have travelled about 
with a barrel-organ ; I have seen the laziness and 
frivolity of your species ; but I have not been 
spoilt by your bad example. Small boy, listen to 
me. It is never too late to mend. Take my 
advice, and apply yourself diligently to some 
sensible and profitable pursuit. Get a pole and 
tumble upon it, as you see me doing. With a 
coat of paint, and a string fastened to your legs 
and arms, you might by practice make a respect- 
able Jumping- Jack. Or if you have not been 
gifted with such talents, you might at least learn 
to make faces, like a gutta-percha blackamoors 
head of my acquaintance. But, believe me, no 
idleness is tolerated in this country ; so if you don't 
mean to get to work at something, you had better 
be off as fast as your machinery can carry you." 

" Do you think I am going to stand here to be 
lectured by a dancing ape ? " cried the boy, turn- 
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ing red and walking away, till he came to a large 
rocking-horse, which was standing motionless, with 
a most disconsolate expression on its countenance. 

As he approached, the horse began to tremble 
with excitement, and looked eagerly at him, as if 
to say, " Oh, please mount me, and give me a 
chance of doing something ! " 

" Ah, here's a thing that I can play with ! " 
cried he, leaping on the horse s back, seizing the 
reins, and kicking its varnished sides with his 
heels, when it at once began to plunge and rear. 

From the elevated position in which he now 
found himself, he could see over the country to 
some distance. Not far off, he observed a com- 
pany of soldiers being reviewed, in red coats and 
white trousers. They were fixed on pegs upon 
a machine of strips of wood, which opened and 
shut, so that they all moved as one man, much 
more regularly and elegantly than most soldiers. 
This sight pleased our Little Boy Blue, for it 
showed him that the island was inhabited. 

But he was not long able to look quietly about 
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him. The horse, fresh and spirited after its long 
rest, set off at such a furious pace, that he had 
much ado to keep his seat. Away it went like 
the wind ; up and down bumped the rider like an 
elastic ball ; the landscape and the figures around 
swam indistinctly before his eyes as in a kaleido- 
scope. John Gilpin was nothing to it ! He grew 
frightened, he clung to the crupper, he pulled at 
the reins, but it was of no use. The speed in- 
creased ; he might as well have been riding on an 
express engine, or dragged along at the tail of a 
comet. At each bound his breath was knocked 
out of him ; one moment he seemed about to be 
hurled up to the sky like a boy tossed in a blanket, 
the next, he came down to the ground with a jerk 
that almost broke every bone in his little body. 
He lost his wits, then he lost his stirrups, and held 
on desperately with his arms round the horse's 
neck, vainly crying, " Whoa ! Stop ! Let me 
off ! " But on sped the mad steed, and the 
terrified rider was expecting to be shaken into a 
thousand pieces when, at last, dizzy, panting, and 
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aching in every joint, he let go his hold, and in an 
instant was shot spinning over the horse's head, 
and, after turning several somersaults in the air, 
came to the ground with a tremendous whack. 

He picked himself up, all sore and confused ; 
and, as soon as he had .made sure that no bits of 
him were broken, perceived that he had been 
deposited in front of a large mansion of wooden 
bricks. It was built in a very plain style, without 
any attempt at ornament, except on the gates, 
where was painted the crest of the owner, to wit, 
an ant working, with the motto, " No admittance 
except on business." Here, also, was a box covered 
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with coloured paper, from which, to the boy's 
consternation, there suddenly jumped up a hideous 
figure, with a long black beard. Then he sank 
down, and the lid closed over him, but presently 
the c; eature appeared again, with a jerk, as if he 
had a spring inside of him. 

" I seem to have seen you before. What may 
your name be ? " said the boy, going up to this 
singular character, who, happening to be on his 
feet at the moment, began to answer, 



But, when he had got this length, down he 
went. Next moment, up he came, and finished 
the sentence with a gasp, 

" in the box." 

" Oh, indeed ! And I suppose you are the 
porter of this fine house. Who lives here, I should 
like to know ? " 

" Their Majesties 

" The King 

" And Queen 

"Of Toyland !" replied the porter, bobbing up 
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and down between each ejaculation in what 
appeared to Little Boy Blue to be a very unneces- 
sary and disrespectful manner. So, to save him 
further trouble, he squeezed him down tight in his 
box, and fastened the lid upon him, then went 
forward into the court of the castle. 

Here he was received by a guard of tin soldiers, 
who stood presenting arms from morning till night. 
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A musical-box also struck up, "How doth the 
little Busy Bee ;" and, thus greeted, our Boy Blue 
entered the doorway, over which was hung a 
trophy of toy-guns and swords, and found himself in 




a long corridor lined on either side with chessmen 
exquisitely carved in gingerbread and alabaster. 
Passing between these, he reached a vast hall, 
ornamented with dolls' tea-services of very cracked 
and ugly china, and with well-thumbed pictures 
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of all the court-cards. Kings, queens, and knaves, 
in gorgeous robes, looked down on him from every 
side, and he was so much abashed at coming 
into such company, that it was a minute or two 
before he observed himself to be in the presence 
of the master and mistress of the palace, who, with 
their only child, occupied a kind of lofty curtained 
box, surmounted by an elegant canopy. 

A flourish of penny trumpets and pan-pipes 
called attention to the royal couple. The boy 
stared at the monarch of Toyland, and thought 
he had never in all his life seen such a funny old 
King. He had a humpback, a dress like a clowns, 
a tall pointed hat, and, for a sceptre, a short 
stick, with which he kept violently beating his 
wife, till he stopped for a moment to snatch the 
baby from her and throw it out of the window. 
The poor thing fell on the floor all in a heap, and 
gave a faint wail, as some dolls do when you 
squeeze them. 

" Don't make such a noise!" screamed His 
Majesty* in a high cracked voice, with a grin on his 
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crooked face. " Children must learn that work is 
the duty of life, and not to whimper when they 
are practising their parts. Root — toot — tootoo/ 99 
And, after cutting a few remarkable capers, he fell 
to beating his queen again, who was a quiet, 
homely old woman and took it all patiently. 

Suddenly he stopped, as he caught sight of the 
young stranger who was looking on. Bending 
forward, till he seemed on the point of tumbling 
right out of his box, he shook his stick furiously 
and screeched, 

" Root, toot, tootoo / Is this one of those creatures 
who make it their business to destroy toys ? What 
are you doing here ? " 

" Nothing," stammered the boy, beginning to 
feel frightened. 

" Nothing /" was echoed back from every side of 
the hall in tones of horror, and all the picture- 
cards on the wall rolled their eyes in astonishment, 
and the china figures cracked and gaped, as if an 
earthquake was about to happen. 

As he heard this hateful word nothing, the 
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\\l King's countenance be- 
came terrible to look at. 
Brandishing his baton and 
wriggling right out of his 
box, he made a spring 
towards the boy, who tried 
to run away, but could not. He stood rooted 
to the spot, and the humpbacked monarch kept 
flying towards him, and there was a roar as if of 
thunder, and down fell all the walls of the palace, 
like a house of cards, and the kings and queens 
were all struggling in a heap on the top of Little 
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Boy Blue, who awoke to find the farmer, his 
master, shaking him by the scruff of the neck and 
belabouring hihi with a cudgel. 

" You lazy good-for-nothing fellow ! Is this the 
way you mind your work ? Don't you see that 
the sheep have got into the meadow, and one of 
the cows is in my young corn ? What have you 
been doing ? " 

" I — I have been dreaming ! " gasped the 
boy, smarting and bewildered at this rough 
awakening. 

" We want no dreamers here ! " growled the 
farmer. " If you can't do anything but dream, you 
are fit to be nothing but a scarecrow to frighten 
the birds But I'll teach you to dream when you 
should be minding your work." 

" Oh, please, I'll never do it again ! " cried the 
idle urchin, as the farmer laid on with his stick till 
he was out of breath, and at last the boy managed 
to wriggle out of his grasp, and ran off with all his 
might and main, blubbering the whole way home. 

After this experience, seeing that a herd-boy's 
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life was not all amusement, and that it was im- 
possible to get on without attention and industry 
in any walk of life, Little Boy Blue chose to go 
back to school again, where, let us hope, for the 
future he learned his lessons like a man, and came 
to understand that not even toys, and much less 
boys, are fit for anything unless they are able to 
do something. 
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HE truth is that 
Hickory Dickory 
Dock was a philo- 
sophical and mis- 
anthropical mouse , 
who with all his tiny 
heart hated the very 
sight of all human 
beings, for no other 
reason than because 
they favoured and 
So he departed from the dwell- 
ings of mortals, and took up his quarters in the 
house of Old Father Time, choosing him as 
a landlord because his scythe was said to spare 
neither cats nor men. And Father Times house 
was a very suitable residence for a mouse of con- 



protected cats. 
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templative habits, as it abounded in holes, and was 
choked up with dust and rubbish that had been 
accumulating there for centuries. The single 
article of furniture in good repair which it con- 
tained, was an enormous clock, which looked over 
the whole earth, and underneath which our mouse 
spent most of his time in meditation upon his 
own merits and the faults of every other creature. 

There never was such a wonderful clock ! The 
long hand took a day, and the short hand a year, 
to go round its face, each figure on which was 
represented by a different flower or a bunch of 
flowers twined together. It struck only once a 
month, and every tick was an hour. But though 
in good weather its face could be made out by the 
eyes of most people, none of us had ever heard it 
strike or tick, for, notwithstanding its great size, 
the works were so delicate that it took a mouses 
sharp ear to catch their movement ; and even the 
senses of a mouse were not fine enough to perceive 
how each tick was like a faint echo of the crying 
and laughing, the kisses and tears, the oaths and 
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prayers, which, mingled into one confused and 
ceaseless sound, came up from the crowds living 
far below. 

Well, this clock had been wound up at the new 
year, and had just struck its first month, when 
our mouse ran up to the top of it, that he might 
take a wide view of the earth, and see how it 
fared with the race whom he detested. 

44 Oh, but it looks cold down there!" was the 
first thing he said when he arrived at the top. 
Then he tucked his tail under him and sat down 
snugly, taking comfort to think how the people 
beneath must be shivering : " For these men 
haven't such a nice warm skin as I have," he 
sagely remarked ; 44 and it isn't every cat that gets 
a cosy fireside to lie by." 

The prospect was indeed a cold one. The sky 
was covered with clouds, the earth with snow ; the 
streams were bound in frost ; everything green 
had disappeared from the face of the world, as 
far as the mouse s keen eye could reach. But 
people didn't seem to be minding it much, after 
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all. The young ones gleefully played with the 




snow and skated over the ice ; the old ones stayed 




indoors, or stepped out so briskly that they almost 
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felt young again. The selfish folks kept them- 
selves warm by drinking hot elder wine and other 
comforting beverages ; the others kept themselves 
warmer by running about with basins of soup to 
their poorer neighbours. The sharp wind that 
whistled through the leafless trees made the faces 
of men and women look like red holly berries in 
the snow ; and wherever two people, well wrapped 
up, met each other, they rubbed their hands 
and said cheerily, " Ha, ha ! Fine seasonable 
weather ! " And as the deep shades of night drew 
early on, a ruddy glow shone from the windows 
over the white fields, and from within came the 
sound of merry voices, accompanied by hissing of 
roasted apples and fried bacon, while jovial songs 
declared that happiness was not to be frozen up 
even in the depth of winter. The mouse gnashed 
his teeth ; his mouth watered as he sniffed up the 
smell of these dainties, and he was going to say, 
" Well, I'm glad I have nothing to do with it all 
but he remembered the fable of the fox and the 
sour grapes, and held his spiteful tongue. 

2 i) 
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But this state of things only lasted for a month 
or so. The clock of Time struck Two, and the 
weather changed, and the mouse beheld a new 
scene. The rain poured down, the snow melted 
away, leaving the earth sodden and bare, save 
where last years grass made a poor show of green, 
or here and there a snowdrop or a crocus peeped 
out to give faint promise of better things. The air 
was damp and raw ; the trees and hedges were 
dripping ; the roads were full of mire and puddles ; 
the hard-worked earth, out in wind and wet all 
day and covered with a cold blanket of mist 
by night, lay stiff and helpless, as if it had the 
rheumatism in every clod ; only the rivers, brooks, 
gutters, and spouts were as busy and dirty as they 
could be, and even the stagnant ditches were 
stirred up to a little activity. But instead of 
sitting down and adding their tears to the general 
flood of woe, men and women were actually seen 
smiling as they looked at the red sunsets and 
declared that the evenings were lengthening out ; 
while the children made pies of the sloppy mud, 
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and boys and girls laughed at the rain and every- 
thing else, and were as noisy in their games as if 
the brightest day of summer was shining upon 
them ; and the stupidest ploughman whistled as 
he yoked his horses in the chill dawn, and trudged 
on, manfully turning up the heavy furrows. 

" What a silly set of creatures ! " said the 
mouse to himself. " They never know when they 
are ill off." 

The clock struck Three, and now came on a 
month of many weathers, which, like a foolish 
young season that it was, didn't know its own 
mind for two days together, but sulked and smiled 
and blustered and cried by turns. And the tricks 
that the thoughtless wind got leave to play, as it 
ran over the earth awakening the roots and 
branches from their long sleep ! It would flit 
about among woods and gardens, whispering 
deceitful promises, and tempting the young shoots 
to meet it by noonday ; but, if they believed 
it and ventured to peep forth, coming back by 
night like a spirit of mischief and taking off their 
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silly heads at one cold snap ; then with boisterous 
mirth making the timid catkins tremble on the 
hedgerows as it drove the dust before it in clouds 
and roared through the chimneys. But the wise 
old earth knew these pranks too well to be 
deceived, and went soberly on with its silent task, 
sending the sap up into every stem and twig till 
Mother Nature was ready to protect her offspring 
from all too rude handling. Thus a wonderful 
change was prepared, and the mouse frowned to 
see how it was gradually and surely coming on, 
and how whoever walked in the fields was 
suddenly glad to find a brave bud struggling out 
against the cold, and that wherever the spring 
sunbeams glanced upon the ground a violet or a 
primrose came out to welcome them back. And 
now here were the daffodils opening their eyes 
wide and wondering if they had not got up too 
soon. Oh, no ! for the shadow of the winter was 
rolling away, and a fresh glow spread over the 
grass as the sun shone forth in its strength. 

"One comfort is, that this spring of theirs 
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seems a long time in coming!" observed the 
mouse. 

The clock struck Four, and a chorus of joyful 
birds answered it, hailing the bright blue sky with 
its fleecy clouds. The soft air, refreshed by pat- 
tering rain, breathed graciously upon the humblest 
hedgerow as upon the loftiest elm, and the sweet 
hues of youth stole back into earths brown and 
wrinkled features. Then, day and night, the 
wooing of the earth and sky went on, with blushes 
and pretty poutings and coy misgivings and 
quarrels, for the sky was a fickle and frolicsome 
lover, sometimes rejoicing in the highest good- 
humour, sometimes turning cross and lashing the 
tender shoots with sleet, sometimes weeping at 
an instants notice like a spoilt child ; but all its 
varying moods ended in kisses and laughter. In 
every lane and copse a thousand tiny buds were 
bursting into leaf; every morning the woodland 
glades and pathways were spangled with new 
handfuls of flowers; everywhere the birds sang 
louder and louder as they built their nests among 
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the swelling twigs ; and when at last its hiding 
haunts were wrapped round by a light veil of green, 
the voice of the cuckoo could be heard, announcing 
to young and old that spring was really come and 
they might take his word for it. 

" Ho ! ho ! there will be east wind yet," mut- 
tered the mouse, much disgusted to see how well 
things were getting on. 

The clock struck Five, and all the blossoms 
began to open themselves to the sun. With the 
gay moths they came forth from the cold darkness 
in which they had lain folded and hidden so long, 
and soon all the world glowed like a rainbow 
after the showers of April. Who shall tell the 
countless treasures of the wild woods and heaths, 
when even the steady prosaic orchards broke out 
into a pure and delicate bloom, and the scrubby 
bushes were each changed into a wonder of virgin 
white, and the meanest weeds struggled to be 
splendid, and the meadows, trodden underfoot, 
were like a cloth of gold on which the children 
chased and pelted each other with handfuls of 
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buttercups and dandelions ! Even the crabbed ash 




began to understand that it need not longer pretend 




to be wiser than its neighbours, and at last sent 
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208 The Mouse likes June no more than May ; 

out its sulky and suspicious sprouts, to sport with 
the sunshine as they could, and let it weave with 
them its wonderful web of light and shade on the 
bank below. All nature gave itself up to joy, and 
the hearts of men beat fast within them in harmony 
with the universal melody, above which rose, clear 
and full, the voice of the nightingale, singing as if 
it would trill its little life out and tell all the 
story of the summer while the leaves were still 
sweetly green. 

" How much better to live in a nice dark hole 
and see none of this frippery ! 99 was the only 
criticism the mouse could find to make. 

The clock struck Six, and now in the middle of 
the year the leaves all opened out, and the trees 
rounded themselves into their perfect forms, and 
the wide world became a picture of undimmed 
beauty, in which the verdant ground and the cloud- 
less sky seemed to reflect each other's brightness. 
Every pulse of nature thrilled with life blooming 
into loveliness. Myriads of bright butterflies 
flitted through the fresh balmy air, and the deep 




Turns up his nose at the longest day. 209 

thick grass, shining beneath the gentle breeze, 
was alive with chirping insects and scented flowers. 
All the long day the earth was studded with roses 
as thickly as heaven with stars on a clear winter 
evening. Through the short night the magic 
glows of sunset now lingered to mingle with the 
first flush of dawn. The brooks, no longer swollen 
with storms, rippled gently through the cool woods, 
or with cheerful murmur hurried down from the 
clear mountain tops. But no charm can be singled 
out, where all sights and sounds and odours were 
melted into an entrancing dream. How men 
enjoyed it ! The old felt themselves young again, 
when their feet brushed the morning dew from the 
fields ; the sun-burned mowers forgot their toil as 
they tossed the fragrant hay ; and the youths and 
maidens, wandering two and two in the long 
twilight, believed that love, too, would have no 
end, and all their lives might be June. It was 
the holiday of the careworn year. 

" But it won't last !" prophesied the mouse from 
his lofty point of view. 
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A fine July. 



The clock struck Seven, ushering in a rich 
month, almost oppressed by its own wealth. Now 
myriads of modest flowerets, such as still fringed 
the woods and fields, were drowned in the full tide 
of green which swelled up over the world till even 
the proud poppies could scarcely make themselves 
seen among the tall corn. A heavy sleepy spell 
reigned at noonday, when no sound was heard but 
the dreamy hum of the bees, among beds of 
flowers drooping for fulness. The cattle gathered 
beneath the shade of great oaks ; the labourer 
paused often to wipe his brow in the sultry glare. 
The young gladly bared their pliant limbs and 
plunged into glassy pools, still as the sky and more 
deeply blue. Old and young turned their thoughts 
with pleasure to the crisp sea breezes and the 
foaming waves. But the same heat which made 
men pant and weary, was fast ripening the grate- 
ful fruits with which they hastened to refresh their 
thirst, and rejoiced in the bounteous summer. 

41 Thunder-storms, though! " chuckled the mouse 
on his observatory. 
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The clock struck Eight, and lo! the waving 
corn had grown yellow, and the full ears stood 
ready for the sickle. Then came the cheerful 
toils of harvest. From the first pure morning 
hours the grain was bound in sheaves, and the 
stacks were piled up like heaps of gold in the rich 
light of evening till the harvest-moon rose red and 
full upon the new-reaped stubble. The poorest 
cottage garden was a mass of colour like the court 
of a fairy palace. The smooth sward of parks 
and lawns lay like a mirror for the dazzling sun- 
shine, save where lazy shadows stretched them- 
selves, lengthening out from the west. Meanwhile 
the eager sportsmen climbed the purple mountains, 
and wandered on the banks of rippling streams. 
Waggons loaded with fruits rolled into the great 
busy cities, and it seemed as if each red-cheeked 
apple brought with it a whiff of country air into 
the dusty streets and crowded alleys. 

" But your evenings are shortening/' thought 
the mouse with some satisfaction. 

As the clock struck Nine, our mouse, if his soul 
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212 And now the year is on the wane ; 



had been more poetical, might have fancied the 




a mood of still contentment. It was a mellow 
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Heres old October back again ! 213 

month of sweet skies softening on the horizon into 
a tender blue haze. A calm and sober beauty 
filled the fields, but the orchards made a gallant 
show with their long-ripened treasures. The days 
were cool and pleasant; by night an invigorating 
touch of frost sometimes made the stars sparkle 
and touched the grass with a glistening rime. 
Then the hedges began to put on their russet 
dress ; and in the woodland, choked with ferns and 
briars, the leaves here and there would droop and 
wither and flutter down, letting the hardy nuts 
and berries peep into view. 

" Its nearly over now ! " laughed the mouse, 
unable to contain his ill-natured delight. 

The clock struck Ten, and the clouds gathered 
overhead, and the peaceful face of earth was 
troubled by signs of coming change. To-day the 
air was moist and warm ; to-morrow a sharp chill 
struck to the heart of plenteous autumn. When 
the sun, shorn of his strongest rays, looked forth, 
he lit up a landscape gorgeous with blended hues 
of purple and red, of brown and yellow, of grey and 
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214 S° must all things fade, remember. 

green, appearing as if Nature had lavished all her 
wealth and cunning upon a masterpiece of wonder. 
Yet this was but the carnival of death, as May had 
been the merry feast of life. Day by day faded 
the hectic flush which thus usurped over the 
bloom of health, and the gayest trees were the 
first to stand wan and sickly when every moment 
the breeze was sighing for the fall of a leaf. 
Faster and faster they fell, gathering like snow- 
flakes round the mossy roots. The thoughtful 
mind of age took a tinge of melancholy in such 
a scene ; but the rustling of the leaves was 
drowned in shouts of glee as bright-eyed children 
caught sight of the nut-trees and blackberry 
bushes. 

" Aha ! I told you this would be the end of it ! " 
said the mouse, highly pleased with his own 
wisdom. 

Before the clock struck Eleven great storms 
had come up from the sea, and were now sweep- 
ing down the last shrivelled leaves and piling them 
into rotten heaps. After the wind, came heavy 




Autumn ends in dull November. 215 

rains, flooding the low meadows and washing all 
cheerfulness from the prospect far and near. Men 
shunned the dripping pathways, where fungus 
plants were now springing thick on the graves of 
the wild flowers. From the miry ground rose 
damp fogs, through which the trees showed gaunt 
and bare. On heaths and commons the yellow 
gorse put a brave face on it ; and the stout turnips 
seemed even to enjoy it ; and the beech, still 
huddled in its tough foliage, pretended not to care 
about it ; and the sober pine woods, that had been 
saving up their charms for this bad time, were 
able to live through it ; and the sturdy sparrows 
hopped and twittered as lively as ever, declaring 
that the weather made no difference to them, and 
that, whatever might become of grander and 
more elegant birds, they were not summer friends. 
But it was a dreary world, and most of the 
people caught colds in their heads, which did not 
make things look less dismal. " Well, we must 
make the best of it ! " said the wise old folks to one 
another. 
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" It's only what you deserve ! " squeaked the 
mouse with a malicious grin. 

The clock at last struck Twelve. The snow 
began to dribble down,- not enough to cover the 
naked ground and the dead leaves with a white 
close mantle, but enough to make the roads a 
slough of slush and to lie in dingy patches under 
the shelter of walls and hedges. It was a dark 
cold sullen month, the sun scarcely thinking it 
worth while to show himself in such a dull shabby 
sky, and the days seeming to hurry themselves to 
bring on the more welcome nights which could at 
least hide all they had lost. People were shiver- 
ing in cloaks and great-coats and trying to shut 
the raw air out of their houses. 

" Ugh ! Don't I pity you ! " quoth the mouse. 
" No more sunny strolls, old gentleman ! No 
more roses and nightingales, silly maid ! No 
more picnics and strawberries, you thoughtless 
youngsters ! But hallo ! what in the world is the 
meaning of all this ? " 

Strange to say, at this time of year, of all others, 
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men were actually going to give themselves up to 
enjoyment. They were seeking the woods, where 
the fir trees still stood stiffly green ; they were 
piling the boughs upon waggons ; they were 
gathering materials for a mighty feast ; they were 
busy buying presents for each other. Within, the 
houses were soon decorated with evergreens and 
bright berries ; great fires roared in the chimneys ; 
and beasts and birds, and fruits and vegetables, 
gathered from all parts of the earth, and pre- 
served from all seasons of the year, sent up a 
savoury steam of cooking as a challenge to the 
ungenial clouds. Then rose a universal chorus of 
joy and thanksgiving ; and every face so beamed 
with cordial warmth that the dull days and cold 
nights were fairly forgotten. 

" What an absurd race of creatures !" exclaimed 
the mouse, holding up both fore paws in amaze- 
ment. " Just when they have come to the end of 
their pleasures and hopes, and when a reasonable 
being could see nothing for it but to lie down 
and lament with all his might and main over the 
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buried glories of the year, they choose this very 




time to make merry with their whole hearts. 




They must be mad — clean mad, and I will waste 
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Their mirth is not mad, but mine is. 2 1 9 

no more of my precious life in studying the freaks 
of such a set of lunatics." 

But now, as old Father Time came out to wind 
up his clock for the ever-so-many thousandth 
time, a new light flashed all at once into the 
mouse's clear and logical mind. He remembered 
that the buds of spring and the flowers of summer 
and the fruits of autumn were not dead, but only 
sleeping warmly in their bed of earth ; the year 
was now going to begin all over again, and men 
had its whole round of charms and delights to 
look forward to with new anticipation. When this 
thought struck him suddenly as the teeth of a 
trap, an icy tremor ran down his malicious spine, 
and his puny heart swelled with rage and bitterness. 
Clenching his left paw, and shaking it furiously at 
the careless revellers far beneath, he covered his 
face with the right in unutterable despair. He 
rose, and, proudly shaking his tail, turned his back 
for ever on all mankind. Then, as it struck One, 
he ran down the clock with such blind precipita- 
tion, that he missed his footing and fell headlong 




220 Thus the mouse did make his finis. 

into the world below, where a cat was waiting to 
receive him with open jaws, and ever after spent 
much of her nine lives gazing patiently upwards, 
in the firm persuasion that Christmas dinners 
were in the habit of dropping from the skies. 
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